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The Scientific Catholic Sociologist 


Presidential Address delivered at Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, December 27-29, 1956, at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The following quotation from Bishop Spalding is familiar to 
most of us as a result of the discussion concerning intellectualism 
among Catholics. 


When our zeal for intellectual excellence shall have raised 
up men who will take place among the first writers and 
thinkers of their day, their very presence will become the 
most persuasive of arguments to teach the world that no 
best gift is at war with the spirit of Catholic Faith. 


These prophetic words of a distinguished Catholic prelate have 
been increasingly realized with respect to Catholic sociologists 
since the founding of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
eighteen years ago. The Society has come a long way since the 
day the inspiration of its founders witnessed fruition in the 
First Annual Convention. From that time and through the near- 
ly two decades of its history, President after President of the 
Society has reiterated admonitions to the members to the effect 
that increasingly we must be specialists, scholars by right in our 
own field. Increasingly this has come to pass; not perhaps to 
the extent that is desirable, and undoubtedly possible, but it is 
happening. 

Three recent, and to my mind unusual, examples of what 
might be termed sophisticated sociological writing by Catholics 
come to mind immediately. They are singled out from among a 
dozen or so that might be cited,’ precisely because they seem to 
be unusual. The three books are: Father Furfey’s The Scope 
and Method of Sociology,’ Timasheff’s Sociological Theory,* and 
Sister Frances Jerome Woods’ Cultural Values of American 
Ethnic Groups.’ The last is the most unusual of the three. It 


1John L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, Sermon, Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, November 16, 1884. 

2 See list of references below. 

3 Paul Hanly Furfey, The Scope and Method of Sociology (New York: 
Harper, 1953). 

*Nicholas S. Timasheff, Sociological Theory, Its Nature and Growth 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1955). 

5 Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P., Cultural Values of American 
Ethnic Groups (New York: Harper, 1956). 
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ight have been written by the most secular of non-Catholic 
sociologists. It is a scholarly work, utilizing recent research 
studies to support analyses of a given situation. Sociologists, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, can agree that Sister’s book is scien- 
tific sociology, not social philosophy nor social ethics. So it is 
with the other two books. Brilliant scholarship and erudition 
ten characteristic of Father Furfey’s writings, of which The 
|Seope and Method of Sociology is an outstanding example. And 
h is also almost exclusively secular. Timasheff’s learned treatise 
is also scientific and timely. The scientific sociologist must be 
thoroughly familiar with sociological theory, as well as empirical 
‘in method. Theory and research must go hand in hand. This is 
\a very important point. Research must have for its goal the 
augmenting of the existing body of theory, and theory is a pro- 
lific resource in the quest for hypotheses to be tested. Timasheff’s 
Sociological Theory is “must” reading for prospective and begin- 
ine sociologists and for all who would emulate the authors of 
the three books mentioned. 

The next decade is likely to witness the almost automatic 
mergence of expanding theoretical consensus as a result of an 
increasing interdependence of research and theory.’ Also very 
likely is an ever-increasing list of books written by Catholic 
sociologists, similar to “the three,” so that when the time arrives 
for the Silver Jubilee of the Society scientific progress will have 
become “our most important product.” 

The year 1963 is really not so far away. There are unmis- 
kable indications that by that time more general recognition 
of the scientists and scholars of this Society shall have become a 
reality. We shall have achieved the maturity for which Father 
Joseph Fitzpatrick pleaded in his Presidential Address of 1953,’ 
noting as he did that most of our non-Catholic colleagues are sin- 
tere as well as scholarly and that they are anything but unwill- 
ing to accord Catholic sociologists a merited place in the socio- 
logical sun. At the following Convention in 1954, Dr. C. J. 
Nuesse acknowledged these premises and presented a blueprint 
or the Catholic scientific sociologist which cannot be neglected.® 


6 Cf. Louis Wirth, Community Life and Social Policy, Selected Papers 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 7, 368-391. 
7 Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., “Catholics and the Scientific Knowledge of 
Nociology,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XV (March 
1954), 2-8. 

8C. J. Nuesse, “Sociology in Catholic Education: Prospect for Capital 
Development,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVI (March 
1955), 2-11. 
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Careful consideration of this document is essential if the pro- 
duction of scientific sociological works by Catholics is to reach 
the proportions we have every right to expect. 

Last year Sister Jeanine reémphasized the fact that to be 
more scientific does not imply being less Catholic.? Most capably 
and insistently Sister reviewed the literature pertinent to the 
value system to which Catholic sociologists adhere, and indicated 
that actually no inconsistency exists in the position of being a 
convinced Catholic and a scientific sociologist. However, some 
non-Catholic sociologists do not agree with our sincere convic- 
tion concerning the reality of this stand. For example, one of 
the authors of a proposed book on the Sociology of Religion sin- 
cerely holds that if Catholic sociologists are not free to interpret 
statistics on divorce apart from the laws of the Church they can- 
not possibly be scientific with respect to the realities of that 
social situation. Gordon Zahn offers one explanation for this 
and similar dilemmas.’® In the introduction to his forthcoming 
book, Dr. Zahn remarks: 


The awareness of the relationship between human social 
behavior and moral value standards does not so dominate 
the activities of the Catholic social scientist that he is unable 
to meet the acceped canons of competent scholarship. The 
Catholic who accepts a value system in which divorce is 
recognized as a moral evil and, therefore, a “social problem” 
will use the same sources and probably the same methods 
in analyzing and describing this social phenomenon as will 
his non-Catholic colleague. He will differ only at the level 
of interpretation; and who is to say that the non-Catholic 
sociologist who regards a high divorce rate as being a 
healthy sign of flexibility in marital adjustment is any more 
“value free” in his sociology than the Catholic sociologist 
who regards the same high rate as a moral evil which ex- 
pectedly endangers the common good by weakening the most 
crucial social institution. 


Penetrating as this comment is, it seems to leave both the 
Catholic and non-Catholic interpreters out on a non-scientific 
limb, since the same evidence and the same method lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions; reminding us of Pilate’s question “What is 
the truth?” Unlike Pilate, sociologists, Catholic and non-Cath- 


® Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., “The Catholic Sociologist and the Cath- 
olic Mind,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVII (March 
1956), 2-9. 

10Gordon Zahn, Readings in Introductory Sociology, Introduction 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, in press). 
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olic, are empirically seeking to arrive at the truth.'' And here 
is the heart of the matter. The sincere non-Catholic has great 
difficulty understanding Catholic freedom under law. The very 
word “authoritarianism” has entrenched itself in the minds of 
many non-Catholics as an emotional block and only with great 
reluctance will they seriously attempt to understand our truly 
fortunate position. Conditioned reflexes of long standing tend 
to prevent even an examination of the evidence. In all fairness 
we consider that our position is actually that of liberty under 
law, and we insist that this is not authoritarianism. Those who 
refuse to accept the principle of liberty under law are logically 
obliged to approach or reach the inevitable limit of their rejec- 
tion, namely, that any restraint on liberty is undesirable, which 
is ridiculous. Our conviction is based on the immemorial and 
incontrovertible stand that unless scientifically convincing evi- 
dence to the contrary is produced we would be foolish to relin- 
quish values that have stood the test of time. This is a far cry 
from being “authority dominated” and equally far from being 
unscientific. On the contrary, the casual and uncritical imputation 
of authoritarianism levelled against scientific Catholic sociolo- 
gists is itself unscientific. 


Science and the scientific method are not to be feared; they 
must be embraced. Scientists who exceed the bounds of their 
competency are, perhaps, to be feared but even in their case 
patient efforts at explanation are much to be preferred either 
to assuming the defensive or resorting to vitriolic attack. It has 
been said and implied that a conflict between science and religion 
underlies the dichotomy of secular and confessional teachers of 
sociology.’ To the degree that this may be true on the part of 
Catholic sociologists it is to be deplored. All of us must whole- 
heartedly accept and employ the scientific method and instill 
respect for it in our students. In the next decade competent 
research must go forward even at the cost of much personal 
sacrifice of time and despite the pressures of other duties. One 
possibility in this direction holds much promise, namely, encour- 
agement of real research on the part of undergraduates in areas 


11 Cf. Svend Riemer, “Premises in Sociological Inquiry,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIX (May 1954), 551-555. 

12 Cf. Raymond F. Bellamy, Harrison V. Chase, Vincent V. Thursby 
and Sadie G. Young, A Preface to the Social Sciences (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956) pp. 345-348; also Instructor’s Manual, p. 54, ques- 
tion 8. 
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within their competency and under the supervision of experi- 
enced instructors. This is no dream; no idealistic, impractical 
suggestion. It can be done; it is being done, and it has increased 
the number of sociology majors who have gone on to graduate 
school with a sort of passion for research, despite their experi- 
ence of the hard work that is involved. The undergraduate sti. 
pends granted by the Soeial Science Research Council, from Fori/ 
Foundation funds (now unfortunately exhausted), produced 
evidence of the practicability of this type of research. Our !ay 
members, men and women, need no reminder of the need for 
empirical research. Their contributions are well known, they ar 
gaining prestige even among non-Catholics, and the promise for 
the future is heartening. Sisters who teach sociology, and there 
should be more of them, have also made notable contributions, 
and soon the list of Sisters who engage in scientific research 
without detriment to their Catholic values will be greatly aug) 
mented. 

Realistically, but with some hesitation, it seems necessary 
to supply a word of caution. Granted that a large majority of 
non-Catholic sociologists are not unfriendly and are sincerely 
seeking to add to the fund of verifiable knowledge through th 
scientific method, it is also true that there are a few who con 
sciously or unconsciously adhere to the policy stated in Good 
and Hatt’s Methods in Social Research. 


It is not sufficient to learn the skills of interviewing, 
schedule making, titration, or microchemistry. It is also 
necessary to learn the “proper” style for reporting research 
and to learn whom and what to respect among other scien- 
tists and their doctrines.'* 


That is a daring statement in a chapter which preéminenth 
illustrates sophisticated writing. Sophistication has been defin 
as being “in large part the ability to conceal feelings and manipu 
late situations.” '* Sophistication, in so far as it represents ma 
turity as opposed to naiveté, is desirable and Catholic sociologis 
should know how to employ sophistication; but there is a fo 
of it which is essentially dishonest and harmful to college stu 
dents. Some of the best sociological treatises contain exampl 
Two such instances must suffice. 


13 William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Researd 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 23. 

14 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology (Evanston, IIll.: Row 
Peterson and Co., 1955), p. 428. 
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In the indispensable textbook by Goode and Hatt already 
quoted, the following paragraph opens the second chapter: 


Science is popularly defined as an accumulation of sys- 
tematic knowledge. Such a definition is adequate only to the 
extent that the words “systematic” and “knowledge” are 
themselves properly defined. Logical argument or sys- 
tematic theology might otherwise be equated with natural 
science.** 


Undergraduates confronted with that paragraph receive the im- 
pression that natural science is superior to theology. Only the 
most alert Catholic college student would advert to the fact that 
theology is a supernatural science. It is no disparagement of 
natural science to present the fact that as the science pertaining 
to God, systematic theology is infinitely superior to natural 
science. The point being emphasized is that such a paragraph 
serves a purpose. Non-Catholic sociologists will note, almost in 
passing, the sophistication which indicates that the authors are 
“in line.” Implying that only natural science is science properly 
so called, the book is more certain to be accepted, especially 
since it is such an excellent guide in research. Any remark 
favorable to theology would prevent widespread acceptance of 
the book and consequently decrease sales. The authors show 
themselves well aware of this in their statement that: 


As in the other professions, the scientist’s success is 
measured by the opinion of his colleagues. They must be 
the judges of his work. They read his published works and 
utilize, criticize, or ignore his findings.'® 

The literature is replete with similar illustrations of sophis- 
ticated presentation. One other example will be given. In the 
excellent introductory textbook by Lundberg, Schrag and Lar- 
sen '? there is a chart (page 24) which lists several value sys- 
tems and the resources of each system in solving life’s problems. 
One value system is medieval Catholic Theology; others are 
Astrology, Buddhism, Freudianism, Marxism, and Natural 
Science. As a result of a study of this chart, supported by two 
pages of context, most beginning students will assume that 
natural science has the only acceptable answers to problems. 
Indeed, students smile at the solutions proposed by other sys- 


15 Goode and Hatt, op. cit., p. 7. 

16 [bid., p. 23. 

17 George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag, and Otto N. Larsen, 
Sociology (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 23-24. 
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tems. The not-unacceptable presentation of the solutions offered 
by Catholic Theology is included in the ridicule, at least by non- 


Catholic students; Catholic students are rendered uncomfortable 
or embarrassed, if not angry. This may be sophisticated but it 
is not scientific, because students imbibe a distorted view of 
reality. 

In some cases the presentation seems to be deliberately mis- 
leading. Instances such as those given are to be found near the 
beginning of other textbooks. By means of these passages, pur- 
portedly advocating the scientific method, some non-Catholic 
writers thus assure themselves of not losing status among their 
colleagues. This is an unfortunate and unscientific situation. 
It should serve to spur us on to an ever-increasing production 
of competent, empirical research until the many non-Catholic 
sociologists of good will have compelling evidence that our value 
system in no way interferes with our being scientific. Let us 
make our research so good that it will have to be considered by 
all who wish to keep abreast of the field. 

It may seem that the first part of this Address is somewhat 
negated by the second part. Reflection should help us to realize 
that to be really scientific one must not jeopardize the truth even 
to achieve status. The first part was certainly not mere verbali- 
zation in favor of the scientific method. It was a sincere appeal 
for a continuance and an increase in the number of studies such 
as have been submitted for our Annual Award. 


Undoubtedly the increasing number of research studies in 
the field of the Sociology of Catholicism will be of service to 
sincere non-Catholic sociologists. May we not hope also that as 
we multiply our production of research studies in this area and 
in every area in the field of sociology, the non-Catholic sociolo- 
gist shall find it profitable to exclude misleading statements in 
otherwise useful scientific treatises. Sophistication would thus 
necessitate the omission of the small percentage of objectionable 
passages that at present seem to contribute to the status of some 
of the leaders in the field of Sociology. 

If these things come to pass on the part of both Catholic and 
non-Catholic sociologists, we can arrive at the celebration of 
our Silver Jubilee, rejoicing in a long list of good research studies 
that demonstrate productivity rather than mere verbalization in 
favor of the scientific method. There will be evidence of scholar- 
ship attained through this method, rather than mere statements 
that science is here to stay. Finally, it seems appropriate to 
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urge Catholic sociologists to furnish subsequent Presidents of 
this society with the opportunity to point with pride each suc- 
cessive year to a constantly increasing number of acceptable 
research studies emanating from the Sociology Departments of 
our Catholic Colleges and Universities. 
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The Alleged Danger of Imminent World 
Overpopulation 


The following article is an adaptation of the appendix of a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to the School of Sacred Theology of The Catholic 
University of America and successfully defended in 1956. The dissertation 
is entitled “Overpopulation,” A Study of Papal Teachings on the Problem, 
with Special Reference to Japan (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press, 1957), by the Reverend Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D., of the staff of 
the Catholic University of Nagoya, Japan, now teaching Moral Theology 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Illinois. Adaptation printed with per- 
mission. Hereafter, the dissertation will be referred to as “Overpopulation.” 


According to the opinion of certain writers and lecturers, 
the world is already overpopulated, or at least it is moving rap- 
idly toward a state of overpopulation. Pointing to the acceler- 
ated rate of world demographic expansion which is in evidence 
for several centuries, they assert that the human family is grow- 
ing too large for its earthly habitat. In their reckoning, the so- 
lution of any single overpopulated nation’s problem through em- 
igration, trade, and international cooperation, would only ag- 
gravate the larger problem of our entire planet. 

Some authors use vivid language to present the problem. 
Julian Huxley, for example, wrote as follows: “The urgency 
is indeed tremendous. The world is rapidly filling up; .. . we need 
a positive population policy for the world as a whole and for 
each of the nations in it. Such a policy will be in the highest 
degree moral... .” ' William Vogt expressed similar views: “By 
excessive breeding and abuse of the land, mankind has backed 
himself [sic] into an ecological trap. ... Payment cannot be post- 
poned much longer. .. . We must equally abandon any philosophy 
of ‘Sufficient for the day —.’” * “We can see,” said Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, “that man is headed for catastrophe unless he mends 
his way and takes thought for tomorrow. The world’s popula- 
tion is increasing at a rate which renders distress, famine, and 
disintegration inevitable unless we learn to hold our numbers 
within reason. New methods of extending the food supply, pow- 


1 Julian Huxley in the Introduction to R. C. Cook’s Human Fertility: 
The Modern Dilemma (New York: Wm. Sloane Associates, 1951). 

2 William Vogt, The Road to Survival (New York: Wm. Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1948), pp. 284-5. 
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erful enough though they may be, can only postpone the crisis.” * 
Margaret Sanger accused the leaders of the world of “ducking 
the main issue” when they leave planned parenthood out of na- 
tional plans.‘ 

Serious demographers are by no means unanimous in fol- 
lowing this alarmist attitude. Nevertheless, all authorities es- 
timate that recent centuries have witnessed an unusually rapid 
growth of the human family. Several estimates indicate that 
from 1650 to 1950, world population increased from about 500 
millions to about 2500 milions, an almost five-fold increase dur- 
ing three hundred years.® The authors of the United Nations 
publication Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends point out, however, that the art of measuring trends in 
population growth or decline has not been developed to any con- 
siderable degree until quite recently; an accurate appraisal of 
total population of the earth has not yet been made possible, 
“and the present rate of increase of the human race as a whole 
is known only within wide limits. Concerning the trends of pop- 
ulation in ancient and medieval times, and even to the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, the areas of missing information 
are too broad to be called gaps in knowledge. There are a few 
known facts or approximations established by diligent and in- 
genious scholars, which serve as the basis for a vague recon- 
struction of the major outlines of demographic history. .. . The 
imperfect information that is now available makes it evident 
that the numerical expansion of the human race has been spora- 
dic.” * It is apparent, however, that during the period since 1850 
there has been an unusually rapid increase in total world popu- 
lation. In the face of this contemporary population trend, some 
Catholic sociologists are probing the possibility of finding legiti- 
mate means of checking the pace of world population growth.’ 


3 Words spoken by Dr. Bush in his last report to the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington before leaving the post of director- 
ship. See The Evening Star, Washington, December 9, 1955. 

4 Quoted in News of Population and Birth Control published by the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation, New York, No. 40 (Decem- 
ber 1955). 


5 See the Willcox estimates and the Carr-Saunder estimates as re- 
corded in Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends (Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, Population Division, United Nations, 1953), p. 11. 

6 Ibid., p. 19. 

7See Chapter IV of “Overpopulation” by the writer, section entitled 
“The Morality of Having Large Families in Overpopulated Areas,” and 
the annotation given there. Prof. G. H. L. Zeegers, General Director of 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


Pope Pius XII has taken a definitive stand against every 
artificial restriction of a national population growth; his impli- 
cations against restricting world population growth are equally 
unmistakable.* For example, his Address to the Delegates of the 
World Conference on Population contained an admonition to 
preserve a proper confidence in Divine Providence, and to have 
a Christian respect for the fountains of life. In the 1952 Christ- 
mas Address, he stated that the overpopulation problems which 
exist in certain regions are not a result of faulty nature, but of 
the lack of international cooperation: 


Certainly We would not deny that this or that region is 
at present burdened by a relatively excess population. But 
the desire to solve the difficulty with a formula that the 
number of inhabitants should be regulated according to the 
public economy, is equivalently to subvert the order of na- 
ture and the entire psychological and moral world which is 
bound up with it. What an error it would be to blame the 
natural law for the present miseries of the world, when it 
is clear that these derive from the lack of mutual solidarity 
of men and peoples! ° 


He admonished the world in the same address to have more re- 
spect for human consciences which revolt at the immorality of 
birth control, and to seek proper solutions through a greater 
elasticity of society, especially through better provisions for 
migration. 

In the address to the Italian Catholic Union of Midwives, the 
Holy Father urged obstetricians to uphold the ideal of the large 
family in overpopulated Italy, and to oppose the modern trend 
which is hostile to this ideal: 


Unfortunately cases are not rare in which even a cau- 
tious reference to children as a “blessing” is enough to pro- 
voke a downright denial and perhaps even derision. Far 
more frequently, in thought and in words, the attitude of 
considering children a heavy “burden” predominates. How 


the Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research, Geneva, has re- 
cently announced a contest for essays on helping to solve the problems of 
countries which are undergoing rapid industrialization and also population 
expansion; he posed the question of whether the population growth itself 
could be influenced. (See Social Compass, Vol. 2, N. 5/6 [The Hague, June 
1, 1955], pp. 217 ff.) 

8 See “Overpopulation,” where twelve relevant papal documents are 
studied in detail. 
® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1953, p. 42. 
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opposed is this frame of mind to the mind of God and to the 
words of Holy Scripture, and, for that matter, to sound rea- 
son and the sentiment of nature! Should there be condi- 
tions and circumstances in which parents, without violating 
the law of God, can avoid the “blessing” of children, such 
cases of force majeure, however, by no means authorize the 
perversion of ideas, the disparaging of values, the belittling 
of the mother who has had the courage and the honor to 
give life.'° 


Briefly, the Holy Father teaches that in order to provide 
sufficient scope for the expansion of families and of whole na- 
tions, a comprehensive program must be adopted by individual 
nations and by the family of nations. Essential elements of the 
papal program are a great enlargement of migration opportuni- 
ities; an adequate expansion of international trade; freer cir- 
culation of capital among the nations of the world, and greater 
efforts to form and utilize capital properly; the gradual develop- 
ment of a political organization of the world which is powerful 
enough to merit the respect of all, wise enough to observe the 
principle of subsidiarity in regard to member states and to non- 
political agencies, and sufficiently provident to create a proper 
atmosphere in which social and economic problems will be solved 
rationally. 

Although the Pope admonishes mankind to have a proper 
trust in Divine Providence in regard to demographic problems, 
he is totally opposed to a spirit of apathetic fatalism which 
would tend to despair of the ability of physical efforts to solve 
material problems. Apropos of this viewpoint is a passage from 
the 1941 Pentecostal Message: 


Do not let yourselves be misled by the manufacturers of 
errors and unhealthy theories ... currents of thought 
which hold that since redemption belongs to the sphere of 
supernatural grace, and is therefore exclusively the work 
of God, there is no need for us to cooperate on earth. Oh 
lamentable ignorance of the work of God! “Professing. 
themselves to be wise, they became fools” (Rom. 1, 22). As 
if the first efficacy of grace were not to cooperate with our 
sincere efforts to fulfill every day the commandments of 
God, as individuals and as members of society; as if for the 
last two thousand years there have not lived nor perse- 
vered in the soul of the Church the sense of the collective 
responsibility of all for all; so that souls were moved and 


10 Address to Italian Catholic Union of Midwives, October 29, 1951; 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1951, p. 841. 
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are moved even to heroic charity, the souls of the monks 
who cultivated the land, those who freed slaves, those who 
healed the sick, those who spread the faith, civilization, and 
sciences to all ages and all peoples, to create social condi- 
tions which alone are capable of making possible and feasi- 
ble for all a life worthy of man and of a Christian." 


Another phase of papal teachings concerns the need for im- 
proving nutritional standards and for developing the agricul- 
ture of underdeveloped countries. They also have a direct bear- 
ing on the resolution of world demographic pressure and should 
be reviewed here. 

Speaking to Specialists in the Fields of Dietetics and Nutri- 
tion on September 25, 1955, His Holiness underlined the impor- 
tance of a proper diet. A prolonged insufficiency of food, he said, 
weakens the health of a people, lowers resistance to sickness, 
shortens the period of life, and decreases the ability to work. 
Cheap energy foods alone do not remedy the situation com- 
pletely since they lack the protective elements of the minerals 
and vitamins which are essential for health. The true remedy 
would be a popularization of improved diets which might be ob- 
tained without incurring additional expenses. For example, a 
simple alteration in milling methods of wheat can preserve the 
vitamin B content of flour, he said. Again, the overmilling of 
rice leads to loss of precious food elements. As a quasi-emer- 
gency measure, artificial enrichment of rice has been shown to 
have beneficial results. Consumers offer resistance to changes 
of the diet as is only natural, he concluded, but one can hope 
that public opinion will recognize the significance of the work of 
dieticians and nutritionists, and add momentum to their 
efforts.'* 


NUTRITION AND FAO POLICY 


The Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions is fully aware of the vast possibilities which the above ob- 
servations of the Pope briefly described. It is taking steps in 
East and Southeast Asia to improve the diet of rice-eating 
peoples through simple but realistic programs.’* Throughout 


11 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1941, p. 226. 

12 T’Osservatore Romano, September 26-7, 1955. 

13 See Rice and Rice Diets (FAO, Rome, 1954); see also the various 
FAO Reports, especially Agriculture in Asia and the Far East (Bangkok, 
1953); Second World Food Survey (Rome, 1952); The State of Food and 
Agriculture (Rome, 1955). 
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the area, its technicians and extension workers are stressing 
the need for increased intake of vegetables, fruit, pulses, fats, 
eggs, fish, meat, and milk, in order to supplement the deficien- 
cies of the rice grain, which is not a perfect food. All of these 
things can be produced in the area by food growers without 
large outlays of money, except in some cases, meat and milk. 
The people must be convinced of the importance of these ele- 
ments in the diet, supplied with the necessary seeds, and in- 
structed in methods of culture and food preparation. Produc- 
tion targets have been set in various areas for the year 1960, 
and realistic programs aim for an achievement of these goals. 
Some of the problems encountered in underdeveloped areas 
indicate how important the purely human element can be in 
creating so-called overpopulation problems, or nutritional de- 
ficiencies. For example, the average diet in India contains very 
little meat — about 2.0 kilograms per person per year as con- 
trasted to more than 70 in the United States.’ Yet India has 
about 155 million head of cattle as compared to 93 million in 
the United States.’° The difference in the diet arises largely 
from opposite attitudes toward meat-eating. In India, super- 
stitions render the slaughter of cattle taboo; meat-eating is cor- 
respondingly against traditions. These superstitions are also a 
menace to agriculture, especially to horticulture; because cat- 
tle, monkeys, and pigs make disastrous raids into gardens, peo- 
ple are discouraged from taking much interest in growing vege- 
tables even though natural conditions are favorable.'* Super- 
stitions prohibit the killing or removal of these unused creatures. 
Another common problem is encountered in the whole rice- 
eating half of the world, namely the waste of valuable rice nu- 
trients through faulty methods of preparation. The nutritional 
diseases which result are serious and widespread.’* The reme- 


14 Second World Food Survey, Appendix III. 

15 Yearbook of Food and Agriculture, 1954 (Rome: FAO), p. 123. 

16 Related to the writer by Father Hector Bellinate of the Society 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, missionary to India. Father Hector has an experi- 
mental farm on which rice yield is three times as high as the average. 
Seeds for the garden are sent from America, and they do well. He passes 
seeds along to farmers, but finds that they are discouraged from raising 
gardens by the constant forays of animals. 

17 See the pamphlet Rice and Rice Diets, pp. 9 ff. Beriberi causes much 
infant mortality and is a disease which often goes unrecognized. Other 
deficiency diseases are also frequent, and malnutrition is judged by FAO 
to be an important problem in many countries of East and Southeast 
Asia, as well as in Africa. 
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dies are comparatively simple in theory, but they meet with 
the dead weight of traditional practices and cultural elements 
which cannot be overcome in a day. The problem concerns the 
loss of vitamins and minerals during the process of milling, 
washing, and cooking rice. The valuable protective elements are 
almost contained in the small germ or embryo of the rice grain, 
and in the outer layers. Commercial milling and polishing re- 
moves by far the greater part of these portions, and leaves only 
the starchy endosperm. Test show that during milling, fifteen 
per cent of the protein is lost, eighty-five per cent of the fat, 
ninety per cent of the calcium, eighty per cent of the thiamine, 
seventy per cent of the riboflavin, sixty-eight per cent of the 
niacin, sixty-two per cent of the pantothenic acid, and fifty-six 
per cent of the pyridoxine.'* The remaining portions are highly 
soluble after commercial milling, and are easily lost through ex- 
cessive washing, or poured away when surplus water is drained 
after boiling. The popularization of simple methods to salvage 
this valuable portion of the protective elements of a food, which 
is the staple for half of the people of the world, is making 
progress; but age-old customs cannot be changed overnight. Nat- 
ural resources have little to do with this nutritional problem. 

Another effort of nutritional planning is directed toward in- 
ducing farmers of East and Southeast Asia to diversify crops 
in order to offset the one-sided diet of rice. Natural conditions 
permit the raising of wheat, corn, millet, sorghum, peanuts, cas- 
sava, peas, garden beans, and soya beans, throughout large por- 
tions of the area.’® It is also relatively easy to raise more pigs, 
ducks, goats, chickens, and rabbits. All these things can be done 
in the near future without extensive preparations, land clear- 
ance, or drastic cultural changes. 

Missionaries throughout Latin America, Africa, Oceania, 
and other parts of the world are contributing no small share to 
the process of rationalizing agriculture for better nutrition.” 
They are carrying on a tradition which has been active in the 
Church from the first centuries. 


18 Jbid., p. 19. 19 Tbid., pp. 38 ff. 

20 Almost every missionary congregation will communicate agricultural 
skills from their homeland to the mission area, whether through model 
farms on the main stations, or through agricultural schools, or even through 
agricultural specialists. The Divine Word Missionaries, for instance, dem- 
onstrate advanced farming methods in Indonesia, New Guinea, The Philip- 
pines, the Gold Coast, Japan, formerly in China, and also in South American 
countries. Some of the Fathers have degrees in agriculture. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORLD’S FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Dr. Gove Hambidge, Regional Representative for North 
America of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, declared in an address at Cleveland that the world 
has long been divided into two parts, a half-world of plenty, and 
a half-world of hunger and want.?! The region of plenty em- 
braces such countries as the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and most of Western Europe; the half-world of 
hunger and want covers most of Asia and the Middle East, prac- 
tically all of Africa, and large parts of Latin America. He 
stated that he would not try to give any final answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the human family is outrunning the earth’s re- 
sources; seers and prophets are abundant on both sides of the 
question. However, he said, it is certain that we can do a far 
better job of production and distribution than we are doing to- 
day, and that is enough for the time being. “As has often been 
pointed out,” he continued, “it is not the niggardliness of nature 
that holds down production; it is the dead weight of outmoded 
economic and social institutions which do not fit modern needs 
but can be very difficult to change.” If enough men wholeheart- 
edly support the ventures which are designed to create new op- 
portunities for mankind and to make better use of the resources 
of the earth, then civilization will not only survive the present 
dangers, but man will add new achievements to those accom- 
plished on the earth. 

Dr. Hambidge observed in the same address that the gen- 
eralization is sometimes made that physical and biological scien- 
tists, who can evaluate the potentials and techniques of produc- 
tion, are generally optimistic about the future balance between 
population and resources, while the social scientists who deal 
with political, social, psychological, and economic problems are 
inclined to be pessimistic. He thought it interesting that scien- 
tists who know about physical nature should be sanguine while 
those who know about man should be depressed in looking to 
the future. 

The fact that the hungry half of the world covers most of 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and large parts of South America 
reveals something about the nature of overpopulation problems: 

21 Address at Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land, March 11, 1958. Reprint issued by the North American Regional 
Office of FAO. 
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although Africa and South America are blessed with an abun- 
dance of natural resources, and population is sparse, the people 
in general suffer from want of food. Japan, with a population 
density over thirty times as great per unit area as the whole of 
Africa and South America, and with comparatively poor re- 
sources, nevertheless enjoys a relatively higher level of living, 
as compared with these continents. Furthermore, agricultural 
production per hectare is about three times greater on Japan’s 
poor soil than in the other countries of East and Southeast 
Asia.”? If the same intensive agriculture were practiced 
throughout East and Southeast Asia as in Japan, there would be 
an immediate surplus production of food of such colossal pro- 
portions as has never yet been witnessed on this earth. Such 
countries as India and China would have more than twice as 
much food for the population as now; this would occur without 
any reclamation of unused land. 


POPE PIUS XII AND FAO 


The Holy Father is therefore concerned that man should 
make better use of the earth’s natural resources, and should 
make the products available to a wider circle of consumers. 
Thus, he teaches, moral solutions for overpopulation problems 
must be given full consideration. On November 11, 1955, he ad- 
dressed the delegates of the Eighth Session of the Conference 
of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, as- 
suring them that the Divine Master is blessing all that they are 
doing for mankind.** He referred to the work of these agricul- 
tural technicians and coordinators as an authentic aspect of the 
charity of Christ, a charity which He wished to make the dis- 
tinctive sign of His disciples. The aims of FAO, he said, are of 
paramount importance: “to raise the levels of nutrition and 
standards of living of peoples, to improve efficiency of produc- 


22 The point is developed in Chapters I and II of “Overpopulation.” Ra- 
tionalization of agriculture in the Far East includes such factors as de- 
velopment of lines of communications and markets, irrigation, land reform, 
credit facilities, co-operatives, government-directed incentives, adult edu- 
eation, community projects, the use of commercial fertilizers, application 
of pesticides and control of diseases, elimination of banditry, elimination 
of malaria and nutritional diseases among the farmers, better sanitation, 
creation of storage facilities, development of foreign trade, and others. 
These factors have been highly developed in Japan, but await future 
advancements in the rest of the Far East and the Middle East. 


23 L’Osservatore Romano, November 12, 1955. 
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tion of all food and agricultural products, and to contribute to- 
wards an expanding world economy.” ** He singled out for com- 
mendation a list of FAO activities: the world census of agri- 
culture, the establishment of the International Emergency Food 
Committee, the setting up of the European Forestry Commis- 
sion, the holding of regional conferences on nutrition problems, 
recent efforts to reform the agrarian structure, to improve agri- 
cultural credit facilities, and to support cooperative movements. 

The members of FAO have pointed out, continued the Pope, 
that the difficulties which inhibit rapid improvements and which 
challenge the efforts of responsible men are, among others, the 
rigidity of production patterns which resist change; the diffi- 
culty of adequately meeting demands; the stagnation of world 
trade in agricultural products, and the low level of income for 
farmers. It is hardly necessary to point out that these prob- 
lems are of human origin, and do not reflect deficiencies of na- 
ture. Dr. Hambidge stated that “such things as credit, land re- 
form, and prices are at the heart of the whole business of agri- 
cultural improvement and development.” ** The FAO Report ** 
to which the Pope referred also pointed out the problems arising 
from the emergence of surpluses because consumption has not 
kept pace with production, the difficulties of obtaining markets 
for products, and credit for purchasing production facilities. 
Incentives for production, rather than capacity to produce, are 
the limiting factor. People do not have the means to buy all 
the food they need; consumption lags and production reflects 
this sluggishness of consumption. 

In the Address to the Delegates of FAO, the Pope also 
praised their activities in the field of soil conservation and com- 
mended them for the soil surveys which helped to determine 
what crops are suitable for specific areas, what chemicals are 
needed, what improvements and fertilizers are necessary. He 
further mentioned the importance of settling uncultivated lands, 
the evil effects of poor land-ownership systems, the necessity of 
land reforms, the essential importance of wise forestry manage- 
ment and conservation, and possibilities of obtaining more food 
from the sea. 

The Pope commended the members of FAO for contributing 
effectively to the rapid development of backward countries and 


24 Ibid. 
25 Hambidge, loc cit. 
26 The State of Food and Agriculture, 1955, Summary, pp. 5-6, 
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for spreading the knowledge of improved methods through tech- 
nical assistance. He congratulated them for the part they had 
played in raising the world agricultural production by twenty- 
five per cent during the years 1946 through 1954. The following 
table from the FAO report to which the Pope referred shows 
how rapidly food production has climbed during these years: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD PRODUCTION 27 
Prewar average equals 100 
1946-7 °47-8 ’48-9 ’49-50 ’50-1 ’51-2 ’52-3 ’53-4 ’54-5 


Free World Only 103 106 112 114 118 120 126 130 = 8 129 


World, incl. 
USSR, China, & 93 97 104 107 111 #212 #417 «#36120 
Eastern Europe 


The table shows that food production, which is lagging in 
the Communist world, has nevertheless increased twice as fast 
as population during the past nine years. Food production in- 
creased twenty-six per cent, while population increased only 
thirteen per cent.** If more incentives had been present, accord- 
ing to the FAO report, expected increases of food would have 
been considerably higher. In the United States, for example, 
production was artificially restricted in order to control the 
problem of mounting surpluses.” 


PROBLEMS OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


India has recently demonstrated how rapidly an underde- 
veloped country can augment food production when concerted 
efforts are made.*® During the first three years of its Five Year 
Plan, nutrition production increased by fully twenty-one per 
cent, an average of seven per cent each year. The future prom- 
ises similar success, since there is still much land for eventual 
exploitation; artificial fertilizers are now being produced for 


27 Ibid., p. 2238. 

28 Tbid., p. 21. 

29 For statistics on surpluses in the United States, see Report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1955), p. 14. 

30 Statistics and information on the Five Year Plan of India and its 
progress can be found in the following publications: The First Five Year 
Plan A Draft Outline (New Delhi: Government of India Planning Com- 
mission, 1952); also Five Year Progress Report (New Delhi, 1955); also 
Press Releases and Indiagram issued at Indian Embassy in Washington; 
the FAO Reports mentioned above carry much of the same information. 
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the first time; huge multipurpose dams are in all stages of plan- 
ning and completion; and land reform is making progress. 
Credit facilities for farmers, roads and means of communication, 
markets, storage facilities, sanitation, cooperatives, dairy proj- 
ects, community development programs, and adult education 
are moving forward with increasing momentum. Due to the 
huge increases in production of staple food grains (from fifty- 
four million tons in 1949-50 to sixty-six millions in 1953-54), 
food imports have almost ceased, and some rice has been ex- 
ported.** The target set for 1960 is 135 per cent of the 1949-50 
production level, and indications that this will be realized are 
favorable. Nevertheless, India’s average rice yields are only 
one-third as high as in Japan, a fact which indicates the extent 
of possibilities as yet unexploited. 

China, like India, is a vastly underdeveloped country.** Less 
than ten per cent of the land area is under cultivation, and even 
this part is ravaged by periodic floods, swarms of locusts, and 
robber bands. Ancient dikes and canals which once benefited 
China’s agriculture have never been restored. Communications 
and market facilities are poor, implements are primitive, com- 
mercial fertilizer is practically unused. 

The agricultural potentials of South America and of Africa 
are in a state of low development, and vast tracts of land are 
still completely unused.** The physical potential of world food 
producing capacity offers almost endless scope for future de- 
velopment. 


ESTIMATES OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL 


The absolute limits of arable land in the world cannot be 
determined by definitive statistics, since knowledge about pres- 
ent land use and about potentially arable land is still far from 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the concept of “arable land” is not 


31 See Five Year Progress Report, p. 8. 

82 For information on China, see P. Gourou “China” in The Develop- 
ment of Upland Areas in the Far East (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949); FAO reports contain only limited information on recent 
developments in China; the 1954 Yearbook lists 91 million hectares as 
presently arable of a total of 944 million hectares; recent floods have 
hampered agricultural advances, but the nation is attempting to export 
rice (FAO Yearbook, Commerce, 1953, p. 69); The United Nations Re- 
view, 1, 2 (August 1954) shows what a huge area is subject to periodic 
floods from China’s untamed rivers. 

83 The point is developed in “Overpopulation,’ Chapter VI, “Interna- 
tional Migration.” 
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absolute and unchangeable, since a certain portion of the land 
which would now be classified as not arable could be developed. 
Again, man’s actual needs determine to a large extent how much 
effort should be spent upon marginal land, and upon developing 
such potential agricultural areas as require a considerable ini- 
tial outlay of capital. The estimates which have been made, how- 
ever, indicate that very much land which is not used at present 
can be considered arable. According to FAO figures, 3.3 billion 
acres or scarcely ten per cent of the world’s land is now used 
for crops.** 

E. W. Zimmerman estimated that about 13.4 billions or 400 
per cent of the present arable land may be considered as finally 
arable. Fawcett thought 11.0 billions; Alsberg, 6.4 billions; 
many accept 4.0 billions as a good estimate. Salter concluded 
that cropland could be increased by 900 million acres in South 
America and Africa, 300 millions in the northern part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and 100 millions in the islands of the 
South Pacific. Kellog estimated that 1,300 million areas could be 
brought under cultivation.** 

The FAO report given at the World Population Conference 
of 1954 underlined the fact that it is impossible to give precise 
answers to the questions about the earth’s agricultural poten- 
tialities because detailed surveys of actual and potential land 
use are wanting. Knowledge is so imperfect that the conflicting 
estimates which have been made are largely guesswork. In spite 
of such gaps in knowledge, however, the report stated that great 
possibilities of future expansion remain to be exploited: 


However, despite these gaps, it is possible to assert on 
the basis of existing knowledge, that neither poverty of soil 
nor unfavorable climatic and geographical factors, consti- 
tute an insuperable obstacle to a large expansion of agricul- 
ture production in the world as a whole and in different 
parts of the world. For example, it has been pointed out 
that with the aid of careful soil surveys and research, per- 
haps as much as 20 per cent of the unused tropical soils es- 
pecially those in the continuously hot and wet belt of tropi- 
cal forest lying athwart the equator, could be cultivated ad- 
ding some 400 million hectares or roughly 30—40 per cent of 


34 See FAO Yearbook, Production, 1954. Less than three per cent of 
Brazil is cultivated, for example. 

35 Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, p. 182, gives 
the data cited in this paragraph. See also the very informative pamphlet 
of Clarence Enzler, Can the World Feed Itself? (Washington: Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1950). 
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the world’s present arable area. Large areas can be made 
more productive, especially for mixed farming in the vast 
tropical savannahs of Africa, Latin America and Northern 
Australia, at present used almost exclusively for grazing, 
because of excessive summer rainfall followed by long dry 
seasons. Considerable scope exists for bringing more land 
into cultivation by irrigation both in the monsoon lands of 
Asia and some arid areas of Latin America, Central Ameri- 
ca, and Northern China. Possibilities also exist in the 
Northern Podzols for extending area under mixed farm- 
ing based on adapted cereals and forage crops and for the 
more intensive use of well-watered, temperate zones in Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay and Southern Brazil, where sparse popula- 
tion has hitherto resulted in a purely pastoral economy. 

The technical possibilities for increasing agricultural 
production by raising crop yields, expanding livestock 
numbers and yields per animal are perhaps even greater 
and in many respects less difficult and costly... . The re- 
sources and technical basis appear to exist for an output of 
cereals and crops at perhaps at least twice, and in the case 
of livestock products perhaps four or five times the present 
levels. And this applies especially to the less developed re- 
gions of the world.** 


The report stated the question of whether world production 
would successfully answer the needs of the expanding popula- 
tion depends upon whether economic, cultural, social, and po- 
litical obstacles can be successfully overcome. 


FUTURE POPULATION AND RESOURCES — 
THE ESTIMATE OF A UNITED NATIONS POPULATION COMMITTEE 


A fairly comprehensive study of present findings of the re- 
lationship between population trends and world social and eco- 
nomic changes was made by the Population Division of the De- 
partment of Social Affairs at the United Nations, and published 
in the book Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends. A summary of findings reveals that knowledge of pop- 
ulation trends is still far from satisfactory, but even the im- 
perfect information now available indicates that the popula- 
tion expansion of the human race has been sporadic; cycles of 
rapid expansion, stagnation, and even decrease are in evidence 
in different areas. The recent centuries have shown unprece- 
dented expansion in certain areas, but not in all. Concerning 


36 Proceedings of the World Conference on Population, 1954 (United 
Nations, 1955), pp. 306-7. 
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the relation of population to resources, the study arrived at the 
following conclusion: 

The danger of world population reaching the maximum 
that could be supported by the earth’s resources seems very 
remote in the light of the findings of this chapter. All ex- 
cept the most pessimistic estimates of the amounts of land 
and other sources of food which could be brought into use, 
and of the possible increases in agricultural yields, imply 
that it would be technically possible to feed a very much 
larger population than the world now holds.** 


The group recommended an easing of restrictions on trade 
and migration, a joining of the nations in larger economic and 
political units, an intensification of international cooperation, 
especially in developing more capital help to underdeveloped 
countries, and a better division of labor in the world. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED AT THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
ITALIAN CATHOLIC SOCIAL WEEK 


The conclusions concerning a legitimate solution for over- 
population problems reached at the Italian Catholic Social Week 
held at Palermo during the week of September 27 — October 4, 
1953, are of special interest to us not only because His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Siri, presided as chairman, but also because the 
group had received a letter of instructions from Monsignor Mon- 
tini, who wrote at the bidding of the Holy Father. The letter 
gave official instructions on the authoritative teachings of the 
Church concerning a proper attitude towards overpopulation 
problems and their solution. It summarized papal teachings 
which oppose artificial family limitation and also papal recom- 
mendations urging a freer world circulation of peoples, trade 
goods, and capital.** 

The conclusions of the Social Week were summarized under 
fifteen headings. The first of these states that population prob- 
lems are extremely complex, including biological, economical, 
technical, social, cultural, psychological, and moral factors. 


37 Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, p. 192. Dr. 
P. K. Whelpton, in an interview “Too Many People in the World?” (U. S. 
News and World Report, July 13, 1956), when asked whether there were 
too many people in the world, answered that “It all comes back to the 
level of living and how fast economic development proceeds” (p. 80). He 
doubts, however, that the world can absorb 4 to 5 billion people by the 
year 2000 at a level of living that will be acceptable. 

38 L’Osservatore Romano, September 28-9, 1953. 
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Every approach to the problem, and every concrete solution 
proposed, which does not touch upon these factors in principle 
and in fact, is false in its premises, and therefore will neces- 
sarily contain false directives. Each of the factors is then taken 
up under a separate heading. 

Conclusion eleven is entitled “Formation of a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward life’ (Formazione alle responsabilita della 
vita). The statement maintains that spiritual formation given in 
the school and in the home should impart a true esteem for human 
love and for purity, should instill respect for the dignity of 
participating with God in the creation of new life, should in- 
struct the people about the desirability of transmitting life be- 
cause of the various individual and social, natural and super- 
natural ends, and should impress them with the seriousness of 
sins which frustrate life, and of attitudes which occasion other 
aberrations. Instructions must give an appreciation for a 
proper sense of the hierarchy of values when there is question of 
spiritual and material ends, should ground all in a spirit of sac- 
rifice and of solidarity with other human beings. Furthermore, 
they should prepare future citizens for a variety of occupa- 
tions, and also for emigration. 

Conclusion twelve asserts that the major cause of overpop- 
ulation problems is the inadequacy of social, cultural, technico- 
scientific, and administrative factors, which reflect upon the econ- 
omy. Only an integrated approach can solve the problem suc- 
cessfully. 

Conclusion thirteen states that the public authority must 
desist from interfering directly with man’s physical and psy- 
chological being, from paralyzing the ability of citizens to make 
their own personal decisions, and from subordinating the ends 
of family life to its own purposes. On the positive side, public 
authority is to guarantee the character and natural rights of 
conjugal society, supplement what is wanting to families, foster 
increases of production, improve distribution of resources, and 
secure an adequate system of social security. 

Conclusion fourteen takes up the question of solving local 
overpopulation problems through international cooperation. 
The lack of solidarity among nations is frequently the cause of 
local overpopulation problems, asserted the congress; these lo- 
cal states of disequilibrium should not be presented as though 
they could not be solved on a world scale. All possible means in 
the locality itself should be used to help solve the problem, but 
it is also necessary to create a greater understanding about the 
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need for international cooperation; the afflicted area should 
work for the formation of larger unions, and aim at juridical 
and political guarantees even on a world-wide scale. (Note how 
closely this reflects papal teachings on the duty to progress to- 
ward a world political, juridical, and economic union.) 

In the last conclusion, the delegates reasserted the necessity 
of adhering to the moral law when solving overpopulation prob- 
lems while at the same time making use of all the advantages 
offered by science for a better utilization of the earth’s resources 
and the improvement of health among men. Efforts should be 
made to increase total production, to raise the degree of labor’s 
productivity, to re-distribute the goods of the earth in a manner 
corresponding more fully with the universal end for which they 
were intended by the Creator; to make progress toward inter- 
national juridical and political security and toward an organic 
international collaboration, working under one efficient and com- 
mon authority. Finally, the congress called for a greater appre- 
ciation for a true sense of life, and a development of civilization 
which is truly human and therefore Christian.*® 


CARDINAL SIRI ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND A BALANCE 
BETWEEN THE EARTH’S RESORCES AND POPULATION 


In an address to the above mentioned congress at Palermo, 
His Eminence Cardinal Siri stated the Catholic position in re- 
gard to the question of reconciling the concepts of an ex- 
panding human race upon a limited earth with the wisdom of 
Divine Providence. Divine Providence, he said, knows how to 
reconcile the rights of those who live with those who are still 
to be born (diritto della vita e alle vita). One can state there- 
fore “that we do not know, and we cannot pretend to know, 
how God intends to maintain a balance between the population 
of the world and its resources; that a point of equilibrium must 
certainly exist in every eventuality we do know, because as sure- 
ly as God exists and is perfect, so also His works are perfect.” *° 

The difficulty proposed by the Cardinal is, of course, not a 
new one to our generation.*' In essence, it is as old as the hu- 


39 L’Osservatore Romano, October 7, 1953. 

40 L’Osseravtore Romano, September 28-9, 1953: “Questo incontro fa 
dire a noi; che non sappiamo e non possiamo pretendere di sapere come 
Dio equilibrera popolazione e riscorse del mondo, che certamente deve 
esistere un punto tale di equilibrio in ogni evenienza a cid perché come 
Dio esiste ed é perfetto, perfetta sono le opere sue.” 

41In Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, pp. 21 ff., 
we find references to views of Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero on 
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man race, for when God commanded the first parents to “Jn- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth” (Gen. 1, 28), He launched 
an expanding human family upon an earth which has only finite 
physical capacities, great though they be. Had Adam been in- 
clined to curiosity, he might have asked of God, “But once the 
earth is filled, what then?” 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT WORLD EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN 
POPULATION AND LIVING RESOURCES 


From the data presented in the foregoing pages and his dis- 
sertation the writer feels justified in asserting some broad gen- 
eralizations about the question of equilibrium between the ex- 
panding needs of the human race and the limits of the earth’s 
resources : 

1. If the present pace of human expansion continues in- 
definitely, then, so far as the human mind can conjecture, the 
race will eventually become too large for its earthly habitat. 
Even if the process requires centuries and milleniums, the space 
of the earth is limited and cannot forever accommodate a race 
which continually expands. Therefore, according to our present 
knowledge, we cannot understand how God intends to main- 
tain the state of equilibrium indefinitely. 

2. At the present juncture of history, the race is not yet too 
large for resources, since the world economy responds readily 
to added efforts. The limitations of the economy, in our experi- 
ence, are like a horizon which forever recedes as population 
advances. It is an error to conceive of living resources as though 
their supply were static while the race is dynamic: resources 
multiply as efforts are applied. 


the problem of population and resources; also a brief history of the con- 
troversy stirred up by Malthus in England, with trends which followed, 
up to the present time. Even the Fathers of the Church were sometimes 
deeply concerned with the problem, as the following passage from Tertul- 
lian’s De Anima testifies: 

Certainly the world itself, as it appears to our eyes, becomes more 

and more refined and progresses from day to day. Now all lands 

are accessible, all are explored, all are opened to traffic.... And 

the most important evidence that the population is so great is that 

we are now a burden on the world, there are barely enough of the 

essentials for us, our needs have become acute, and there is a cry 

of complaint on the lips of all men, for nature can no longer 

sustain us. 
De Anima, XXX, P. L. II, 700. Excerpt quoted from translation of Igino 
Giordani’s The Social Message of the Early Church Fathers, trans. by Ziz- 
zamia (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944), pp. 7-8. 
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3. A point of unavoidable disequilibrium cannot be located 
in the foreseeable future. The writer is of the conviction that 
the resources are plentiful and superabundant for a long time 
to come. One cannot predict with mathematical accuracy how 
population will develop in the future, nor how great our present 
potential of production is, nor what future possibilities remain 
to be uncovered. 


4. One factor which contributes very much to the expan- 
sion of world population at the present time is partially transi- 
tory in nature, namely the progressive lengthening of life expect- 
ancy in a number of nations now being industrialized. Under- 
developed nations on the threshold of modernization generally 
have a high death rate combined with a low average life expect- 
ancy. The national average may be as low as thirty years and even 
lower. When modernization ushers in sanitation, education, in- 
dustrialization, medicine, and health benefits, death rates tend 
to subside quite spectacularly. Birth rates, however, may remain 
almost constant; the nation then experiences its “population 
explosion.” Fewer infants die, youths and those in the prime 
of life do not succumb so frequently to hazards of sickness, acci- 
dents, parasites, malaria, and malnutrition, and the retired and 
aged are blessed with longer years. For some decades, there- 
fore, relatively few people die, but births continue as before. 
Eventually the peak of average life expectancy is approached by 
the newly industrialized nation, however, at about seventy 
years. Death begins again to take its inevitable toll of the mature 
population. The preponderance of births over deaths registers a 
proportionate decrease. The demographic explosion is a matter 
of history. The steep incline of the demographic expansion 
curve takes a noticeable swing toward the horizontal; this is 
further reenforced by an inevitable lowering of the birth rate 
in mature industrialized and urbanized populations. 

Whereas demographers tend to view population explosions 
with alarm, the actual state of affairs may rather warrant a 
healthy spirit of optimism when a number of political, economic, 
social, and demographic factors operate simultaneously with 
reasonable success. During this period of rapid expansion, the 
economic liabilities in the form of sick and weak producers will 
decrease noticeably. Furthermore, death will less frequently 
rob the labor force of those who are in the prime of life. A 
high percentage of the population will advance through a com- 
plete life span instead of departing before contributing a full 
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share to the economy. The number of productive man years of 
labor to be expected from the new population composition rises 
rapidly in proportion to the number of dependent years. The 
sum total of feeding hands increase faster than the number of 
mouths to be fed. This factor will contribute a rising level of 
living during the very years when population is increasing most 
rapidly. This is especially true in areas where the increase of 
life expectancy arises not primarily from the lowering of in- 
fant mortality rates, but equally from an increase in the average 
adult period of life. In India, for example, the life expectancy 
of males who had reached the age of 20 was only 27.46 years in 
1901-11; it had increased to 33.03 by 1941-50, or 19 per cent. 
If it eventually reaches the level of Denmark, where males aged 
20 have a remaining life expectancy of 52.2 years, this would be 
90 per cent higher for India than in 1901-11.‘ Not all of this 
percentage could be viewed as economically favorable, however, 
since the non-producing old age group would also increase. The 
higher rate of infant survival also swells the ranks of the de- 
pendent age groups of childhood and youth. By and large, how- 
ever, the total of productive man years would have increased 
favorably relative to the total of dependent years. 

Vital statistics bear out this supposition. In the maturing 
population of France, Denmark, and the United States, the ag- 
gregate percentage of people in the dependent age groups of 
0-20 years and above 65 years relative to the remaining pro- 
ductive groups is 42 per cent, 43 per cent, and 43 per cent re- 
spectively, wherease in India it is 51 per cent, in Burma 50 per 
cent, in Formosa 56 per cent. Surviving males between the 
ages of 40-65 form 9.6 per cent of India’s population, 9.3 of 
Burma’s, 8.3 of Formosa’s, but 14.1 of America’s, 14.3 of Den- 
mark’s, 14.7 of France’s — that is about 50 per cent more bread 
winners of the age bracket survive in the mature populations 
than in the youthful ones.** 

5. The process of modern industrialization during the peri- 
od of rapid national population expansion is accompanied by a 
number of other significant economic assets. Gradually the pro- 
ducers cease to labor only with the bare hands in a subsistent 
agricultural economy; tools and implements become available, 
and the energies of nature are harnessed and channeled to sub- 


42 Statistical Yearbook, 1955 (United Nations), p. 52. 
43 These percentages were compiled by the writer from statistics of 
the Demographic Yearbook, 1954 (United Nations), pp. 122 ff. 
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stitute for human energy. In the words of Pope Pius XII, “The 
modern machine allows a mode of production that substitutes 
for, and multiplies a hundredfold, human energy for work, that 
is entirely independent of the contribution of organic forces and 
which ensures a maximum of extensive and intensive potential 
and at the same time of precision.” ** Agricultural production 
expands. A progressively growing labor force is freed from the 
necessity of pursuing inefficient agriculture and other drudg- 
eries of the past; it bends itself to producing new contributions 
for the national economy. The development of efficient com- 
munications enables a larger portion of the nation to share 
more fully in the national productivity. Laborers can special- 
ize and develop skills, both of which factors increase their pro- 
ductive potential. As the industrial machine grows, the national 
resources can be more fully exploited and developed. This opens 
channels for fuller employment, higher production, capital for- 
mation, and foreign trade. If the political organization of the 
nation is reasonably stable and efficient, if needed social adjust- 
ments are effectively carried through, and if the economic ma- 
trix is sound, the average living level of the population should 
advance rather than deteriorate during the decades of a na- 
tion’s more rapid increase. 

Indeed, statistics of recent decades reflect how far modern 
man’s powers to produce economically exceed the tendency to 
reproduce biologically. For example, the output per man hour 
of the American farmer catapulted from an index of 66 in 1939 
to 126 in 1954, with 1947-49 as base years,** indicating that one 
farmer now does as much as two could do only sixteen years 
previously. Rough estimates also indicate that a farmer in 
Oceania, North America, and Western Europe produces fully 
ten to twenty times as much as one in the Far East, the Near 
East, and Latin America.**® This indicates that the latter coun- 
tries can expect great advances in the level of living when agri- 


44 Christmas Message of 1953, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1954, p. 7: “La 
macchina moderna permette un modo di produzione, che sostituisce ed 
ingigantisce la energia umana di lavoro, che si libera intieramente dal’ap- 
porto delle forze organiche ed assicura un massimo di potenziale estensivo 
e intensivo e al tempo stesso di precisione.” 

45 Agricultural Statistics, 1955 (Washington: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1956), p. 453. 

46 Rough estimates submitted to the World Population Conference, 
Rome, 1954; see Proceedings of the World Population Conference, 1954, p. 
107. 
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culture is perfected so that more labor is released for the rais- 
ing of the living level through various other contributions. 
Again, the tables of Colin Clark would indicate that in Japan 
the product per man year (excluding women in agriculture) has 
risen from an index of 100 in the year 1887 to 600 in 1940,* 
whereas the population increased to an index of only 187 dur- 
ing the same period.** Nevertheless, the real product per man 
hour as measured in international units was only one-sixth as 
high in 1940 in Japan as it was in the United States.* 

In the world as a whole, the commodity output has appar- 
ently outstripped the population increase during the past two 
decades by a considerable margin. Available statistics indicate 
that while the total commodity output of the human family 
(mining, manufacturing, and agriculture) rose from the pre- 
war period to 1954 by an index of 78 to 130 with 1948 as the 
base year, the world population increased from the index of 86 
to 109; output per capita therefore expanded from the index of 
91 to 119, showing that the human race as a whole and average 
is enjoying a higher level of living from year to year in spite 
of rapid increase in population.®’ If the enormous amount of 
energy which was spent upon wasteful military ventures dur- 
ing these years had been diverted to utilizable economic produc- 
tion, the index would have risen more rapidly still. These ex- 


amples demonstrate how very possible it is for the human fam- 


47 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (London: Mac- 
Millan, 1951), p. 136. 

48 Population increased on the Islands from 38.7 millions in 1887 to 
71.4 millions in 1940, according to statistics of the Japan Statistical Year- 
book, 1954 (Tokyo: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, May 
1955), pp. 10-11. By June of 1956 the estimated figures ran to 90 mil- 
lions according to statistics of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics issued by 
the same office. 

49 Clark, op. cit., table facing page 280. 

50 World Economic Survey, 1955 (United Nations, 1956), p. 25. The 
prewar data for mining and manufacturing refer to 1938, and for agri- 
culture, to the average of 1934-38. The prewar data for population refer 
to 1938 for developed areas; for the less developed areas, to the average 
of 1934-38. 

The Statistical Yearbook, 1955 of the United Nations carries the fol- 
lowing figures: Industrial production (mining and manufacturing) rose 
from an index of 50 to 100 during 1929-1954, an increase of 100 per cent 
during 25 years (page 115). Population rose from 2,013 millions to 2,652 
millions during 1930-54, an increase of 26.7 per cent; adding one year’s 
increase in order to arrive at figures for 25 years, we have a population 
increase of about 28 per cent. Industrial production therefore rose 3.6 times 
as fast as population during these 25 years. 
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ily to acquire an ever more satisfactory level of material living 
even while the size of the family is increasing rapidly. 

6. It is irrational to take measures for population restric- 
tion at the present time in order to avoid a catastrophe in the 
unforseeable future which is only a matter of conjecture. Such 
measures have little scientific backing and betray a lack of faith 
in Divine Providence. 

ANTHONY L. ZIMMERMAN, S.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Illinois 
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The Behavior of Mothers of Normals, 
Neurotics, and Schizophrenics 


The assistance of Dr. Francis J. Gerty and the staff of the psychiatric 
division of the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 


On the basis of appreciable evidence, Kallmann has indi- 
cated that there is a strong hereditary factor in schizophrenia.* 

Jenkins, on the other hand, has stressed schizophrenia as a 
developmental sequence of three stages and regards the environ- 
mental factor as particularly important in bringing on the first 
stage. The stages are (1) withdrawal, (2) disorganization, and 
(3) psychotic reorganization. The schizoid withdrawal is a non- 
adaptive response to frustration, and the parent-child relation is 
a most common source of such frustration. Schizophrenic dis- 
organization sets in as non-adaptive responses are continued 
and in turn give rise to further frustrations which in turn again 
give rise to more non-adaptive responses. There is for the older 
and stronger usually the third stage where the schizophrenic 
personality reorganizes along paranoidal lines in an apparently 
desperate attempt to forestall further disorganization.” 

No necessary heredity vs. environment conflict must follow 
from these contrasting views. Since normal personalities are 
regarded as products of the two factors, it does not seem illogical 
to hold that schizophrenic personalities are also such products. 
Research and findings relating to the hereditary factor in schizo- 
phrenia need not discourage or disqualify research and findings 
relating to the environmental factor in schizophrenia. It is the 
interaction of the factors, neither of them singly, that makes the 
product. With this thought, the present paper has focused upon 
one phase of the environmental factor: the behavior of the 
mothers of schizophrenics toward the schizophrenics as con- 


1 Franz J. Kallmann, “The Genetic Theory of Schizophrenia,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CIII (1946), 309-22. Also see Franz J. Kallmann, 
The Genetics of Schizophrenia (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938), p. 163. 

2 Richard L. Jenkins, “The Schizophrenic Sequence: Withdrawal, Dis- 
organization, Psychotic Reorganization,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XXII (1952), 738-748. Also see “Behind the Catatonic Defense” 
in Journal for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation, VII (1953), this being 
the publication of a speech given by Jenkins in Washington, D. C., July 
20, 1958, at the Convention of the Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation. 
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trasted with the behavior of mothers of normals toward the 
normals and the behavior of mothers of neurotics toward the 
neurotics. 

Schizophrenics of all categories — simple, hebephrenic, cata- 
tonic, and paranoid — are included in the term schizophrenics. 

The neurotics are of the conventional, introverted, fearful 
types. The anti-social, out-going, aggressive neurotic types, 
sometimes called destiny neurotics or psychopaths, are not in- 
cluded. 


The normals have been drawn from the day liberal arts and 
evening liberal arts student bodies of a large urban university, 
which has a denominational affiliation, but a religiously and ethni- 
cally diverse student body. It was thought at first that day stu- 
dents might be used as one normal control group and evening 
students as another. The great similarity in the response pat- 
terns of the two groups, however, left no valid reason for main- 
taining the separation. The two groups have now been joined 
into one. 

An earlier research showed statistically significant differ- 
ences in the behavior of the parents of small highly selected 
groups of male and female normals, neurotics, and schizo- 
phrenics.* At that time the cases selected had to fall in line 
with thirteen rigorous selection considerations. This policy 
yielded subjects of fairly uniform social characteristics, but 
was otherwise costly in that a most painstaking search uncov- 
ered only a total of 126 cases eligible to use. The findings, which 
are stated in Table A and relate to both parents, are subject to 
the usual doubts regarding significant differences that rest on 
small samples. It was, therefore, decided to reconsider that 
study, retaining only three of the original thirteen criteria: (1) 
unbroken childhood home, (2) native born white ethnic status, 
(3) adequate information. It was also decided to deal separate- 
ly with the behavior of the fathers and the mothers. This pres- 
ent study relates, therefore, only to the behavior of the mothers.‘ 

In both the earlier and the present studies neurotics and 


3James Edward McKeown, “The Behavior of Parents of Schizo- 
phrenic, Neurotic, and Normal Children.” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVI (1950-51), 175-179. 

4For the results of a companion study of the behavior of fathers see 
the article: James Edward McKeown and Conrad Chyatte, “The Behavior 
of Fathers as Reported by Normals, Neurotics, and Schizophrenics,” 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XV (1954), 332-340. 
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TABLE A 


FINDINGS OF EARLIER STUDY 
DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS 


Behavior of Parents Behavior of Parents 
Group* of Same Sex of Opposite Sex 
Schizophrenics .... Demanding-antagonistic Both demanding-antagon- 
behavior and comparative istic and encouraging be- 
absence of encouraging havior comparatively ab- 
behavior sent 
Neurotics ............ Demanding-antagonistic Demanding-antagonistic 
behavior and comparative behavior and comparative 
absence of encouraging absence of encouraging 
behavior behavior 
Wormals: .............. Encouraging behavior and Encouraging behavior and 
comparative absence of de- comparative absence of de- 
manding-antagonistic be- manding-antagonistic be- 
havior havior 
*25 males, 17 females in each group. N = 126. All neurotic and 


schizophrenic differences from normal are significant at .01 or less. 


schizophrenics responded through case records.® In the earlier 
study the normals responded through guided interviews and 
in the present study through anonymous questionnaire.® This 
does introduce a question of the comparability of the data. The 
effects of the personalities of various psychiatrists, case work- 
ers, and case informants upon the data regarding neurotics and 
schizophrenics and the effect of the identified guided interview- 
ing situation, on the one hand, and the relative comfort of anony- 
mous response to questionnaires, on the other, upon the data 
regarding normals cannot be appraised readily. The four cate- 
gories used to describe parental behavior in the earlier study 
were retained in the present study: (1) Demanding-Antago- 
nistic, (2) Superficial, (3) Encouraging, (4) Protective-Indul- 
gent. Their definitions follow. 

Demanding-antagonistic. — Parent demands that patient live 
up to parents’ ideas of right conduct and/or achieve the occupa- 
tional, athletic, and/or social goals parent has set. Parent is 
generally rigid and Victorian in his ideas of right conduct. 
Parent attempts to dictate patient’s career plans and may frus- 


5 Drawn primarily from the case files of the Psychiatric Division of the 
Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
6 Drawn from a medically screened college student population, 
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trate or discourage the patient’s own plans. The status needs 
of the parent rather than the needs of the patient guide the 
parent’s behavior. The parent appears to be seeking vicarious 
social recognition through the patient and/or attempting to com- 
mand deference from the patient. Parent may expect patient to 
discharge responsibilities for which he has not been adequately 
prepared. Parent may attempt to gain conformity to his plans 
and ideals by criticism, nagging, threats, punishments, and/or 
display of temper. Parent is prodding. 

Superficial. — Parent takes a laissez faire attitude toward 
the patient. Parent appears slightly concerned about or indif- 
ferent to the patient’s welfare, achievements, and/or problems. 
Parent appears not to want to be bothered by patient. Parent 
employs no discipline or employs it chiefly to ward off patient’s 
attention-getting attempts. There is little understanding and/or 
appreciation of the patient’s needs. Parent may grant much 
autonomy to the patient. Parent is withdrawn or preoccupied 
with the patient’s siblings or with business or social interests 
beyond the family circle. Parent does not encourage the patient 
in confiding. There is no evidence of marked closeness and per- 
haps some evidence of distance between parent and patient. 
The parent’s behavior is either cold or casually friendly. 


TABLE B 
USED AND UNUSED CASES IN PRESENT STUDY 
Not Used: Did Not Not Used: 
Used Meet Selection Criteria Mixed Responses 
N 1 Male 167 147 61 
orma! Female 125 113 53 
- Male 29 * 2 
Neurotic 56 263 3 
Male 78 7 
Schizoph 
chizophrenic 79 583 | 10 
* Number includes both males and females 
Encouraging. — Parent attempts to encourage and assist 


the patient in the process of growing up. Parent encourages 
patient in school, occupational, athletic, and/or social activities 
with an understanding of patient’s abilities and limitations. 
Parent will spend time leading, teaching, or otherwise assisting 
the patient. Parent does not attempt to dictate career plans 
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but encourages patient to make own. Parent encourages the 
patient in confiding. There is an attempt to understand and 
appreciate the patient’s needs. The parent’s behavior is affec- 
tionate and patient. 

Protective-Indulgent. — Parent is protective of the patient 
and reluctant to employ any discipline. Parent attempts to keep 
patient tied to his apron strings. Parent encourages a dependent 
attitude in the patient. Parent may discourage school, occupa- 
tional, athletic, and/or social progress. Parent gives much atten- 
tion to the patient’s real or imagined inferiorities. Parent de- 
fends the patient from criticism or hostility. Parent appears to 
be seeking satisfaction of own dependent needs through the pa- 
tient. Parent may also attempt to keep patient dependent by 
displaying own inadequacies and demanding love and attention 
from the patient because of these inadequacies. The parent’s 
need for affection and response rather than the patient’s needs 
guide the patient’s behavior. The parent’s behavior is anxious. 

In a few of the abnormal cases and in many of the normals, 
two or more of the above categories were joined to describe 
adequately the behavior of one or both parents. The technical 
problem of handling these mixed cases is difficult since the mix- 
tures are various rather than all of one kind. This report in- 
cludes only cases where the behavior of both parents fitted well 
into one or the other of the above categories, even though we are 
dealing here with only the behavior of the mothers. See Table B. 

The statistical treatment of the data of the present report 
yielded the following results: 


TABLE C 
BEHAVIOR OF MOTHERS OF FEMALES 
Mother: Mother: 
Demanding Mother: Mother: Protective 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent 
Normal 11 a 91 12 125 
Neurotic 26 14 5 11 56 
Schizophrenic oi 26 12 20 79 
Total 58 51 108 43 260 
X2 — 105.706 P< 01 


I. (Table C) Normal females most commonly reported the 
behavior of their mothers toward them as Encouraging. Moth- 
ers of neurotic females were most commonly reported by case 
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record as Demanding-Antagonistic. Mothers of female schizo- 
phrenics (undifferentiated) were most commonly reported by 
case record as Superficial. Chi square test showed these differ- 
ences significant at a P value of less than .01. In other words, 
differences like those that occur among the three groups in Ta- 
ble C are such as would occur by chance less than once in one 
hundred times. The proability, then, is great that these parti- 
cular differences are not merely chance differences. 


TABLE D 
BEHAVIOR OF MOTHERS OF MALES 
Mother: Mother: 
Demanding Mother: Mother: Protective 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent 
Normal 34 11 99 23 167 
Neurotic 5 5 6 13 29 
Schizophrenic 16 17 12 33 78 
Total 55 33 117 69 274 


X? — 61.292 P< AL 


II. (Table D) Normal males most commonly reported the 
behavior of their mothers as Encouraging. Mothers of neurotic 
males and schizophrenic males (undifferentiated) were most 
commonly reported as Protective-Indulgent. Chi square test 
showed these differences significant at a P value of less than 
.01, again indicating a great probability that these differences 
are not likely to be only chance differences. 


TABLE E 


COMPARISON OF REPORTS OF NORMAL MALES AND FEMALES 
REGARDING MOTHERS’ BEHAVIOR 


Mother: Mother: 
Demanding Mother: Mother: Protective 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent 
Normal 
males 34 11 99 23 167 
Normal 
females 11 11 91 12 125 
Total 45 22 190 35 292 
X2 — 9.798 05 > P > 02 


III. (Table E) Though most male and female normals re- 
ported their mothers as Encouraging, males made more use of 
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the Demanding-Antagonistic and Protective-Indulgent catego- 
ries than did females. Chi square test showed this difference to 
be significant at a P value of between .05 and .02. Males, there- 
fore, viewed their mothers less favorably than did the females. 
The probability, however, of differences like these occurring by 
chance alone is between two in one hundred times and five in one 
hundred times. This then is not so strong a finding as I or II. 


TABLE F 


COMPARISON OF REPORTS OF NEUROTIC MALES AND 
FEMALES REGARDING MOTHERS’ BEHAVIOR 


Mother: Mother: 
Demanding Mother: Mother: Protective 
Antagonistic Superficial Encouraging Indulgent 
Neurotic 
males 5 5 6 13 29 
Neurotic 
females 26 14 5 11 56 
Total 31 19 11 24 85 
2 — 11.441 P< Al 


IV. (Table F) The mothers of male neurotics were most 
commonly reported as Protective-Indulgent, while mothers of 
female neurotics were most commonly reported as Demanding- 
Antagonistic. Chi square test showed these differences signifi- 
cant at a P value of less than .01. This is a strong finding point- 
ing to differences in the views which male and female neurotics 
held toward their mothers. 

V. When the behavior of mothers of recovered and im- 
proved male schizophrenics combined was contrasted to that 
of mothers of unimproved male schizophrenics, no significant 
difference was found. The same was true regarding female 
schizophrenics in this study. It was not possible then to make 
claims for any relationship between mothers’ behavior and re- 
covery progress as far as this study is concerned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The behavior of mothers of the female subjects showed 
a regular pattern: mothers of normal females being most com- 
monly reported as Encouraging, mothers of female neurotics 
as Demanding-Antagonistic, and mothers of female schizo- 
phrenics as Superficial. 
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(2) Mothers of male normals were most commonly En- 
couraging, and mothers of male neurotics and male schizophren- 
ics most commonly Protective-Indulgent. This apparent moth- 
er attachment can lend itself very easily to explanation in Oedi- 
pal situational terms, such as orthodox Freudians would pro- 
pose. 

(3) Normal males viewed their mothers less favorably than 
normal females. Though both most commonly reported their 
mothers as Encouraging, significantly more males than females 
made use of the Demanding-Antagonistic or Superficial cate- 
gories. This suggests again that females are generally more 
conforming than males and so would be inclined to view parents 
in a more favorable light than would the males. 

(4) Mothers of female neurotics were most commonly re- 
ported as Demanding-Antagonistic and mothers of male neuro- 
tics as Protective-Indulgent. This also lends some support to 
a Freudian explanation. 

(5) It is, of course, difficult to tell where in a given individ- 
ual or group of individuals the influences of the inherited physi- 
cal endowment end and the influences of society begin. It must 
be concluded, nevertheless, that this study has pointed out that 
the neurotics and schizophrenics had social relationships with 
their mothers which influenced many of these neurotics and 
schizophrenics to report or to give other evidence of negative 
relationships with their mothers. The same cannot be said about 
the normals and their mothers. Unfortunately, the perplexing 
question remains. Are the neurotics and schizophrenics men- 
tally ill because of negative parental relationships, or do they 
have negative parental relationships because they are or are be- 
coming mentally ill from biologic causes? The reply must be 
that each in part but neither in total is the answer. 


JAMES E. MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Audio-Visual Aids on Marriage for 
Catholic Schools 


The purpose of the present study is to offer a selected list of 
audio-visual aids pertaining to marriage for use in Catholic 
schools. Audio-visual aids are those materials which give direct 
sensory experience to the eye and ear in order that instruction 
may become more realistic. They help the learning experiences 
become more intense, concrete, and memorable. There is no 
denying that specific area selection and evaluation have been 
meager, but audio-visual aids are still in the beginning stage of 
instructional use and with every area study made there will be 
increased progress and interest. Audio-visual aids are certainly 
important in our modern civilization. It is hoped that this study 
will give a better understanding of what audio-visual materials 
are available in the field of marriage, from whom they may be 
had, and other pertinent information useful to the instructor. 

Sociological films should provide accurate impressions “of 
what society has been and is, how society works, and what the 
causes and consequences of social actions are.” Audio-visual 
aids in the field of marriage should try to portray what mar- 
riage is, how marriage works, and what the causes and conse- 
quences of marital relationships are. 

In an attempt to compile a “Filmography” in the area of 
marriage, this study will be limited to 16mm. films, filmstrips 
and slides. Perhaps in the future the work may be expanded 
and additional audio-visual materials may supplement the pres- 
ent work. 

Preparation for making the study. — The preparation of 
source materials for this study involved the scrutiny of the maga- 
zine Marriage and Family Living, the official journal of the 
National Council on Family Relations. A list was compiled 
from the journal of the companies dealing with audio-visual ma- 
terials pertinent to the area of interest. Approximately fifty 
sources were thus identified. Following this, each company was 
asked for the necessary information to complete this work. To 
assist in the screening process the following points were kept 


in mind: 


1 Godfrey M. Elliott, Film and Education (New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1948), pp. 3-6. 
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1. Interest in films, filmstrips and slides. 

2. Subject matter dealing with pre-marriage, marriage and 
divorce. 

3. Source materials currently available. 

4. Source materials produced within the years 1940 to 1955, 
and if at all possible to ascertain the year produced. 


The majority of inquires resulted in the receipt of catalogs 
or mimeographed lists, and some few letters stating that the 
materials in the area desired were not available. Of the fifty- 
five companies or libraries eventually queried, it was found that 
only a limited number of resources had audio-visual aids in mar- 
riage. Procurement of the various materials was then nec- 
essary. 

The source materials were previewed over a period of ap- 
proximately six months. At these preview showings, from one 
to twenty college upperclassmen helped to evaluate the materi- 
als by filling out evaluation forms for condensation and use in 
this study. 


General standards considered. — Since the filmography pre- 
sented in this study is mainly for faculty use it seemed essential 
that any annotations made should be introduced with definite 
standards in mind. Therefore, in addition to the selective pro- 
cess of obtaining the films, these points were highlighted: 

1. That the materials be usable for faculty members in de- 
partments interested in this field. 

2. That the materials be provocative to Christian social 
thinking for their students for follow-up discussions. 

3. That all the necessary information be made available to 
facilitate the use of such materials. 


As the audio-visual aids were to be presented to students, 
these qualifying points were kept in mind: 

1. To acquire a better insight into the aspects of behavior 
and personality traits in order to understand more readily the 
interactions that take place between husband and wife. 

2. To gain a better understanding of the psychological, eco- 
nomic, social and personal factors involved in married life. 

3. To develop a deeper appreciation of the divine institution 
of marriage. 

' 4. To learn the necessity of deep introspection. 
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5. To clarify and increase retention of the subject matter 
for each individual’s personal welfare. 

6. To stimulate students to make careful and meaningful 
plans for their own future marriages. 


Film criteria. — To facilitate the use of this selected filmo- 
graphy and make it meaningful to anyone desiring to show 
these films, a further synthesis was deemed necessary and was 
achieved by formulating charts to include the following criteria: 

1. The film presented must be thought of as a teaching sup- 
plement which will add realistic background information for the 
student so that it will increase the understanding of the subject 
area being investigated. 

2. The film should be provocative in purpose, i.e., depict a 
problem situation without necessarily offering a decisive solu- 
tion, so that it can be used to stimulate activity which will re- 
sult in a fruitful learning process. 

3. The film must act as an incentive to motivate action in 
the direction of developing insight, morale, emotional response, 
and attributes that will make future adjustments in marriage 
less difficult. 

4. The film should develop an understanding of specific 
facts. 

5. The film should be accurate, authentic, within the span of 
years previously indicated, and technically good. 

6. The organization of the film should be designed for as- 
similation and comprehension; it should arouse and sustain in- 
terest. 

7. The length of the film should range between fifteen to 
twenty minutes on the assumption that too lengthy a film tends 
to defeat its instructional aid; films must supplement the in- 
structor’s efforts, not supplant them. 

8. The maturity level should be judged for the best usage. 


9. The film content must correlate with the learning sit- 
uation. 


10. The film should be an enriching process for the course 
in which it is used. 


The following factors were also considered as important: 


1. To indicate sound or silent film. 
2. To note color or black and white. 
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3. To mention, if possible, the year made. 
4. To give the name of the producer. 
5. To state the rental fees. 


It was hoped that the criteria when charted would be an in- 
valuable source for its users, prove the educational influence 
of audio visual aids in marriage, and demonstrate their vitaliz- 
ing function in this instructional area. 


Filmstrip criteria. — The exposure of students to filmstrips 
in many cases resulted in excellent follow-up activities, such as 
discussion on keynote features, and the repetition of some 
scenes ensured a more lasting impression of the important con- 
siderations. 

One important feature of filmstrips is the possibility of con- 
trolling the pace of the showing. They can be shown prior to a film 
so the students will be primed for the important points or after 
the film to focus follow-up discussion. They can be controlled at 
any rate of speed to stress the important points or skim over 
those of lesser note. As some filmstrips are correlated with im- 
portant textbooks in the field, it enhances supplemental reading 
to use the filmstrip as a lead to discussion of the outside ma- 
terials. 


The following criteria were used for annotating the film- 
strips: 

1. To see that pictures and facts were organized in logical 
sequences that were easy to follow, moving smoothly from one 
thought to another. 


2. To see that the information presented was accurate and 

that it was free from distortion of fact or unwarranted bias. 

. To observe if interest was stimulated and directed. 

. To judge the maturity level for proper presentation. 

. To note the number of frames. 

. To tell whether color or black and white. 

. To name the producer. 

. To state the purchase price. 


Aside from the technical features, the one set of slides pre- 
sented seemed to meet the same critria as the filmstrips with the 
exception that words had to be supplied by the instructor as the 
slides were pictorial only. 

Although the preceding criteria were repeatedly looked for 
in each of the audio-visual materials reviewed, one must be con- 
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CHART III 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 
RENTAL FILMS 


1. This Cherming Couple 


2. Marriage Today 


3. Choosing for Happiness 


4, It Takes All Kinds 


5. Who's Boss? 


6. Roots of Happiness 


7. Who's Right? 


8. Jealousy 


9. In Time of Trouble 


10. Are You Ready for 
Marriage? 


Partnership 


ll. Marriage Is A 


Partner 


12. Choosing Your Marriage 


13. Dating Do's and Don'ts 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, New York 


5-00 


5.00 


5.00 


5-00 


5.00 


5.00 


Association Films, Inc. 
561 W. Hilgrove Ave. 
LaGrange, Illinois 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


3-50 


3-50 


Ideal Pictures 
1300 W. McNichols 
Detroit 35, Michigan 


3.00 


3.00 


Instructional Film Bureau 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Engelman's Visual-Educ. Serv. 
754-56 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Educ. Center 
028 Administration Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


3025 


3025 


2025 


3025 


2.50 


2025 


Detroit Public Library: 
Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Kansas City Social Hygiene ++ 
Society, Inc. 

1020 McGee Street, Room 01 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 


4,00 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


Concordia Films 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Association Films, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 29, New York 
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CHART IV a § 
OR DISTRIBUTORS 
aman “Is 
lis 
This Charming Couple* 4.00 
2, Marriage Tod 4.00 
Choosing for Happiness* 4.00 
4. It Takes All s* 4.00 
Who's Boss* 4.00 
Who's Right** 4.00 
Jeal * 4.00 
Time of Trouble** 4,00 
Family Portrait*** 5,00 
10, Future in Hand*** 5200 
ll, It's A Date*** 5.00 
12. Seeing Double*** 5200 
13, With This Ring*** 5,00 
14, Boy Dates Girl+ 3,00 
15. Boy Meets Girl+ 3.00 
Marries Girl+ 3,00 
17, God Joins Topgether+ 3.00 
18, Letter to Jackie+ 3225 
19, Sir Thomas More+ 3,00 
20 Christian Family¢ 3225 
2l, The House We Build+ 3-50 
22 © Sacrament of Matrimony+ 3-50 
23, A Christian Attitude About Sex+ 3.00 
a. Beginning to Date 
25. Datin' Data 
Dating Do's and Don'ts 
Happily Ever After 
2, Learning About Love: Bible 5.00 
Learning About Love: Comics 200 
Learning About Love: Movies 200 
l, Learning About Love: Newsstands 5200 
Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence+ 200 
t to Do on a Date 
Key 
* Set ~ $17.50 ** Set - $10.80 *** Set = $22.50 
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vinced that the true worth of such materials can be determined 
only by actual use in one’s classroom. Teachers, preview groups, 
and audio-visual educational experts may find such materials to 
be excellent in their own judgment but their true worth will be 
determined when they are finally presented to a particular class 
to serve a specific purpose as intended by the individual instruc. 
tor. The accompanying charts, taken from the original annota- 
tions, are offered as criteria for audio-visual materials in the field 
of marriage, in the hope that they will help instructors to for- 
mulate their own convictions as how best to use the filmography 
as charted. 

Today, when the world offers diverse social and cultural 
patterns, it seems appropriate to bring into the classroom the 
audio-visual materials on marriage to set the stage for a wide 
variety of new learning experiences that will awaken interests 
in areas of particular concern. According to the charts set forth 
in this study, the previewed materials, when followed by an op- 
portunity for discussion, will broaden perspectives and enable 
the viewer to clarify present-day living and the sacred institu- 
tion of marriage. An instructor will then have the satisfaction 
of having done his part in the effort to attain greater stability in 
future marriages. Should any interested party desire a more 
detailed explanation of any film or filmstrip, the writer-compiler 
will be happy to answer such a request. 


SISTER MARY LEILA, R.S.M. 
Mercy College, Detroit 19, Michigan 
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Polish Americans and Family 
Disorganization 


This paper is part of a project report, “Older People in a Chicago 
Community,” prepared for the Loyola University School of Social Work. 


In their classic study of the Polish immigrant, Thomas and 
Znaniecki made some pessimistic predictions about marriage and 
family life among Polish Americans.’ The results of a recent 
interview study of the attitudes of a sample of 292 men and 
women over 65 made it possible to test these predictions. The 
study was made in the “Back of the Yards,” a working class 
community of Chicago’s south side with a population of 4,511 
men and women over 65. This paper is about certain aspects of 
marriage and family life among the 71 Poles who were included 
in the sample. Only data about these 31 women and 40 men 
who were born in Poland are presented in this paper. All except 
three men had been married. Twelve women and 23 men were 
living with a spouse, and 14 men and 19 women were widowed. 

The Poles constitute 42.2 per cent of the foreign born popu- 
lation of the “Back of the Yards.” The fact that only 37 per 
cent of our sample was Polish may be partially explained by the 
fact that our subjects were older and that the percentage of the 
over-all Polish population in the area is not necessarily the same 
as the percentage of old persons of Polish birth. 

Most of our subjects had lived only in Chicago since coming 
to the United States. There were 43 per cent who came to the 
United States before 1910 and an additional 50 per cent came 
between 1910 and 1920. Thus almost all of them were in the 
United States by the time Thomas and Znaniecki first published 
their book in 1918. Since much of their material was about Poles 
who lived in Chicago, it was possible to look for disorganization 
among a group of people who had been exposed to the same 
milieu as Thomas and Znaniecki’s subjects. 

Thomas and Znaniecki traced the progress of family dis- 
organization in America to its beginnings in the breakup of the 
large family group in Poland, under the impact of industrializa- 
tion and other factors, and came to this conclusion: 


1 William I. Thomas, and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). The work first 
appeared in 1918. 
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The traditional form of the Polish peasant family can 
evidently subsist only in an agricultural community, settled 
at least for four or five generations in the same locality 
and admitting no important changes of class, religion, na- 
tionality, or profession. As soon as these changes appear, 
a disintegration is imminent.’ 
They described the people who emigrated from Poland as fol. 
lows: 
The great majority of emigrants is thus recruited from these 
peasant and small town communities in which the contacts 
with the outside world are relatively numerous and the 
process of disorganization of the old social structure has 
been already going on for some time, whereas the work of 
social reconstruction by which the peasants are made active 
members of the nationwide system has either only begun 
or has embraced only the most advanced members, who then 
normally abstain from emigrating.’ 


Almost 87 per cent of the subjects’ fathers belonged to the 
peasant class, and another 4.4 per cent were unskilled laborers, 
Our subjects themselves remained in the ranks of skilled and 
unskilled labor. This is an indication that they probably be- 
longed to the same general class as did Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
subjects. 

Thomas and Znaniecki found that after the Poles had been 
in America for several years, evidence of family disorganization 
appeared in the breakup of the monogamous marriage. They 
were pessimistic, feeling that the following judgment could be 
made: 

In general, the marriage situation among the American 
Poles looks quite hopeless when judged by the standards of 
the permanent and exclusive conjugal bond. Numerous 
causes contribute to the progressive dissolution of the 
monogamous marriage-group, and there are no important 
and general reconstructive factors. Perhaps this process 
would not constitute a social danger if among the immi- 
grants of peasant origin disorganization were not as closely 


connected as it is with demoralization in other fields, and if 
it did not affect the children as it does.‘ 


They were also pessimistic about the possibility of prevent- 
ing the continued disintegration of marriage among Polish- 
Americans, and felt that there was nothing in the group itself 
to prevent this disintegration. 


2 Ibid., p. 98. 3 Tbid., pp. 1488-89. 
4 Ibid., pp. 1751-62. 
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The only possible way to counteract this degeneration of 
marriage is to give the Polish-American society new ideals 
of family life or help it develop such ideals. And this can 
be done only by its actual incorporation into American so- 
ciety, not merely into the American state and economic 
system — if American society has really vital family ideals 
to give.® 


If the situation were as bleak as Thomas and Znaniecki in- 
timated, we should expect to find considerable evidence of family 
disorganization among the Poles in our sample. This could take 
the form of high divorce and separation rates and estrangement 
from children. It could appear in marital discord and in more 
subtle ways not amenable to investigation in a study of this sort. 
We were limited to asking about divorce and separation, which 
are objective indices of disorganization. Additional questions 
about contact with children and about the parents’ and their 
childrens’ religious practices gave us a measure of family co- 
hesion which was an indirect way of getting at the question of 
family stability. 

The 68 married Poles in our group reported no divorces or 
separations. Their marriages had not succumbed to the predicted 
disorganization. Why had their marriages proved stable? In 
93 per cent of the marriages, both partners were of Polish birth. 
It might be argued, on the basis of the findings of The Polish 
Peasant, that in-group marriages could hasten the deterioration 
of marriage because both partners were products of the same 
milieu. It is conceivable, however, that sharing the same cultural 
background reinforces the values of the marriage partners and 
so contributes to the stability of their marriage. This may be 
what happened to the members of this group. 

If religion can also serve as an integrating factor, the fact 
that only one subject had married a non-Catholic may have some- 
thing to do with the stability of these marriages. 

Thomas and Znaniecki were inclined to minimize the in- 
fluence of religion as is indicated in the following excerpt: 


...in spite of the great vitality which the parish has as a 
social institution the authority of the church as a religious 
institution is much weakened, perhaps for the very reason 
that the existence of the Polish-American church depends 
on the free will of the congregation." 


® Ibid., p. 1752. 
6 Ibid., p. 1704. 
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Father John L. Thomas has criticized the manner in which 
Thomas and Znaniecki considered religion as an external insti- 
tution: 

The inability to take into account the subjective aspect of 
religion and its strength in shaping the attitudes of the in- 
dividual is one of the great weaknesses of their approach. 
They seem to have been satisfied with considering religion 
as an external institution which exerts pressure in much 
the same way as does any other.’ 


The part religion played in our subjects’ lives can be illus- 
trated by their religious practice. In order to be considered a 
practicing Catholic, one must attend Mass each Sunday (unless 
such is seriously inconvenient) and receive the Sacraments of 
Confession and Holy Communion at least once a year, during 
a period before and after Easter. There were 80.6 per cent of 
the subjects who attended Mass at least weekly, and of those 
who attended less than weekly, half did so because of poor 
health. The Sacraments had been received at least once during 
the preceding year by 91 per cent of the group. Thus it would 
appear that most of our subjects were practicing Catholics. 

The parent-child relationship is an important factor in family 
organization. Studies of divorce have shown that a high per- 
centage of divorced couples are childless. In this group of peo- 
ple, only one did not have children, 4.6 per cent had one child, 
29.4 per cent had two or three and the remainder, over 65 per 
cent, had from four to fifteen children. 

Having children may contribute to family stability, but the 
relationship with those children is most important. Conflict be- 
tween foreign-born parents and their children is well known. 
It often results in their becoming estranged, certainly a form 
of family disorganization. 

In 83.4 per cent of our cases, our subjects had at least one 
or more weekly contacts with their children. Over half of them 
had daily personal contacts. None reported having no contact 
with their children. Proximity and other factors may contribute 
to this continued relationship with children, but the fact remains 
that contact does occur. From it we can infer the existence of 
considerable family unity. 

An indication of cultural continuity appears in the fact that 
97 per cent of our subjects’ children spoke Polish. However, 


7 John L. Thomas, S.J., The American Catholic Family (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 256. 
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speaking Polish dropped to 32 per cent in the case of grandchil- 
dren. Subjects had reared their children as Catholics, and only 
three per cent reported children who had left the parental faith. 
Almost 97 per cent reported that their children were practicing 
Catholics. Ten subjects, however, mentioned children who had 
been married at a non-Catholic ceremony. It might be assumed 
that in some, if not all of these cases, a question could be raised 
about their status as practicing Catholics. This would leave 85 
per cent of the children as presumably practicing Catholics. 
These figures show some defection from the parental faith, but 
it is not nearly so extensive as might be expected had family 
life deteriorated as Thomas and Znaniecki predicted. 

This limited follow-up study found that Thomas and Znaniec- 
ki’s prediction of wide spread family disorganization among 
Polish-Americans was not borne out in a group of Polish immi- 
grants. The group was not characterized by marital instability 
nor by the loss of family unity one would expect to find after 
reading The Polish Peasant. Neither was there any large-scale 
defection from the group’s traditional religion. 

Although family disorganization undoubtedly affected some 
Polish immigrants, it obviously did not affect all of them. Among 
other things, Thomas and Znaniecki apparently wrote off too 
quickly the continuing influence of religion and the resilience of 
the family in meeting the challenge of a new environment. 


ELIZABETH ROONEY 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT OR IN PREPARATION; 
RESEARCH STUDIES 


Papal Social Encyclicals: A Guide and Digest, by Reverend Thomas J. 
Harte, C.Ss.R., of Catholic University, has recently been published by 
Bruce. Introductory sections include a discussion of the moral authority 
of papal pronouncements and a review of the introductory encyclicals of 
the five Pontiffs studied: Leo XIII, St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII. In succeeding chapters the major social pronouncements of the 
popes are grouped under these topics: human liberty, the family and edu- 
cation, economic life, the Church, the state, practical directives for Cath- 
olics in particular countries, the international problem, false solutions of 
world problems, Catholic action in the lay apostolate, and the Christian life. 

Marriage and the Family: An Integrated Approach, by Dr. A. H. 
Clemens, Director of the Marriage Counseling Center of Catholic Univer- 
sity, has recently been published by Prentice-Hall. This book attempts an 
integration of the latest findings in sociology and allied sciences with the 
principles of theology and philosophy. It covers dating, courtship, and all 
of the various relationships of marriage. 

Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., whose study, The American Catholic 
Family, received the ACSS 1956 award, has written Marriage and Rhythm, 
which will soon be published by Newman Press. His article on population, 
“Must They Starve?” appeared in America, XCVI (December 29, 1956), 
368-370. 

The Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, made a grant of five thousand dollars to the College of Saint 
Thomas there for the purpose of aiding Dr. Franz H. Mueller conduct re- 
search in the field of Industrial Sociology and prepare a book for publica- 
tion. Professor Mueller plans to spend about six months in Europe, begin- 
ning in June 1957, to collect material for a report on the post-war develop- 
ment of industrial sociology in Germany. He will spend the following six 
months in Washington, D. C., preparing his Book Social Tenets and Issues 
for the printer. Recently the Fulbright Committee on International Ex- 
change of persons informed Dr. Mueller that the University of Vienna 
has asked the U. S. Educational Commission for Austria to invite him to 
teach sociology there as a visiting professor for one year. 

In the spring of 1957, Liturgical Press will publish Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., by Reverend Paul Marx, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota. This study was done as a doctoral dissertation at the Catholic 
University under the direction of Father Furfey, Monsignor Ellis and Dr. 
Mary Elizabeth Walsh. It describes Father Virgil’s work in the liturgical 
movement and tells how he integrated this with all forms of social action. 
A complete bibliography of his writings is included. 

A Glossary of Sociological Terms has been prepared by Dr. C. S. 
Mihanovich of Saint Louis University and by Robert J. McNamara, S.J., 
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and William N. Tome, S.J., of Woodstock College. It is being published 
by Bruce. This Glossary includes about 465 definitions based upon sixty- 
five basic concepts in sociology. Related terms are included from the fields 
of theology, economics, statistics, social psychology, political science, social 
pathology, ecology, education, genetics, history, religion, methodology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, and social anthropology. 

Reverend Francis C. Madigan, S.J., is serving as a Research Associate 
with the Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of North 
Carolina. He is working on the causes of death of teaching Sisters and 
Brothers with the National Cancer Institute of Bethesda, Maryland, a 
branch of the United States Public Health Service. Father Madigan re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in sociology at the University of North Carolina in August 
1956. His dissertation was a study of the factors chiefly associated with 
the longer life of women than men in the United States and raised the 
question as to whether these factors were mainly biological or sociocul- 
tural. In endeavoring to answer this question, he studied a sample of 
approximately 32,000 teaching Sisters and 9,800 Brothers drawn from a 
national listing. The study was aided by a grant from the Institute of 
Health. The results indicated very strongly that biological factors, rather 
than sociocultural pressures and strains, underlie the mortality differentials 
of the sexes. The research design is described in “Differential Mortality 
and the ‘Style of Life’ of Men and Women: A Research Design,” in Trends 
and Differentials in Mortality, The 1955 Annual Conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1956), pp. 150-163, 
by Rupert B. Vance and Francis C. Madigan, S.J. Another article giving 
the preliminary results has been accepted for publication by Social Forces. 
Father Madigan expects to return to the Philippine Islands in the spring 
or summer of 1957. 


Father James A. Muldowney, S.J., has just completed his field work 
on a study of successes and failures in public schools in southern states 
in which integration has been tried. He is working under Guy B. Johnson 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Lois Higgins, Director of the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
and recently elected president of the International Association of Women 
Police, is making a study of women police officers based on fifteen hundred 
questionnaires, ninety-two of which have been sent to women police in foreign 
countries. Each respondent has been asked to give a biographical sketch, 
as well as information regarding salary, title, duties, and special appoint- 
ments. 

Mary Cassaretto Simon, of the Midwest Office of the Labor Department 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, has completed a study of Protestant- 
ism in Mexico from 1940 to 1955, under the direction of Dr. Jose Maria 
Lujan of the National University of Mexico. Mrs. Simon completed her 
undergraduate work at Loyola University, Chicago, then won an award 
for graduate work in Mexico. 

“Quadragesimo Anno: As Interpreted by F. P. Kenkel,” by Sister 
Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U., of Ursuline College, Paola, Kansas, appeared in 
Social Justice Review IL (November 1956), 219-223. Other articles by 
the same author include: “Kenkel as Editor and Social Apostle,” Josephe- 
nium Review (September 18, 1956), and “By Their Fruits They Shall 
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Know Them” (discussing Kenkel’s virtue as a social apostle) which is to 
appear in Cross and Crown. 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Saint Louis University will sponsor an Institute on the Prevention of 
Delinquency from June 10-15, 1957, with staff members from the California 
Youth Authority and the United States Children’s Bureau on the program. 


John Carroll University announces two new additions to the staff of 
the Sociology Department. Dr. Vattro Murvar, formerly of the University 
of Wisconsin, began teaching there in February 1957. Dr. Murvar received 
his doctorate in jurisprudence at the University of Vienna and his Ph.D. 
in sociology at the University of Wisconsin. Frank Avesing, currently on 
the faculty of Fontbonne College and a research associate with the Metro- 
politan St. Louis Survey, will start at John Carroll in September. 


Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Dean of the School of Social Science of The Catholic 
University of America, has been elected chairman of the President’s Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, which supervises the Fulbright Foreign Exchange 
Program and makes awards of grants authorized by the Act. Dean Nuesse 
was nominated by the National Catholic Educational Association to a 
United States delegation to the study conference of the Atlantic Treaty 
Association on “The Role of the School in the International Community,” 
at NATO headquarters in the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, France, September 
8-7, 1956. His article, “The Role of the School in the Atlantic Community,” 
appeared in the NCEA Bulletin, LIII (November 1956), 37-45. Dr. Nuesse 
also attended the Fifth Conference on the Sociology of Religion held at 
Louvain. 


Dr. A. H. Clemens, director of the Marriage Counseling Center of the 
Catholic University, announces an Institute on Marriage Counseling and 
Education for diocesan directors of Family Life, Cana, and Christian 
Family Movements, to be held from July 1 to August 9. It will be 
open to all interested persons. Dr. Clemens is preparing a Marriage In- 
ventory developed during the five years of operation of the Marriage Coun- 
seling Center. ... In November 1956 Dr. Clemens directed an Institute 
on Marriage Counseling for the Chaplains of the United States Air Force, 
the first such institute ever held. ... Dr. Clemens has been serving as a 
member of the Citizen’s Committee of the Minimum Wage Board of the 
District of Columbia. He acted as public representative of this Committee 
in setting the wage rates for several local industries in the District... . 
He also served as research consultant for three National Associations of 
Postal Employees in their legislative attempts to raise the wage scale of 
postal employees and to obtain other benefits. 

The Department of Sociology, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., is 
conducting research on the social stratification of the Catholic population 
of the United States. The research series is directed by John J. Forde, 
chairman, John Kosa, and John F. Nash. 


The Sociology Department of Loyola College and Seminary of Ford- 
ham University, under the direction of Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., has under- 
taken the filing of data for the Claver Index, a service offered by the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council for those doing research in interracial matters. 
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At the University of Notre Dame, the Department of Sociology, with 
the collaboration of the Department of Education, is carrying out a study 
of an urban parochial school over the course of a normal school year. 
This research is under the direction of Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
The school selected is in a parish without abnormal racial, ethnic, national, 
or economic characteristics. It is a relatively successful and normally func- 
tioning system. The study involves an analysis of the parochial school as a 
social system and as a cultural institution. Sub-areas of research include: 
(1) spiritual and religious patterns; (2) physical education and recrea- 
tional patterns; (3) musical, dramatic, and similar pursuits; (4) extra- 
curricular groupings; (5) teaching schedules and methods; (6) content 
and success of teaching; (7) problems of discipline and behavior; (8) ad- 
ministration and faculty; (9) role of priests in school; (10) parents’ activi- 
ties in and for the school; (11) relations with non-parochial agencies. 


One aspect of the study — the parents’ responses to the question: 
“What can be done about the teacher shortage?” with related topics — 
is discussed in Father Fichter’s article, “The Teacher Shortage,” in The 
Commonweal, LXV (January 25, 1957), 430-482. 

A series of eighteen twenty-minute presentations of the results of 
the undergraduate research course in the Sociology Department at La Salle 
College began on January 28, 1957, over Channel 6 (WFIL-TV). Brother 
D. Augustine, F.S.C., Brother Gavin Paul, F.S.C., John Connors, and Dr. 
Albert Bonelli are co-operating in presenting the series. ... La Salle 
College is seeking a Ph.D. in sociology who has had some teaching ex- 
perience. 


Dr. Jack Curtis and Mr. Tom Imse of Canisius College are engaged 
in a study of unemployment among the aging in the so-called “Fruit-Belt” 
area of Buffalo. A Sociology Club was recently inaugurated under the 
direction of Dr. Michael P. Penetar, Chairman of the Department... . 
Dr. Penetar is presently working on a future TV series entitled “Know 
Your Community.”. . . Dr. Curtis addressed the Erie County Probation 
Department on the topic “Family Life and the Adolescent.” 

Joseph Green, currently at the College of St. Rose, Albany, is to begin 
teaching at Villanova College in June 1957. 


Rivier College, Nashua, New Hampshire, is sponsoring a World Politics 
Discussion Group on the topic “American Foreign Policy.” Sister Marie 
Agnes of Rome, professor of sociology at Rivier, was the guest speaker 
at the Dr. H. O. Smith School P. T. A. meeting in Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire, on January 17, 1957. Her talk was on “The Role of Parents and 
Teachers in the Prevention of Mental Illness.” 

Brother Herbert Leies, professor of sociology at St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas, is in charge of a second “Goodwill Visit” to Mexico 
this coming summer sponsored by the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. Students may earn six semester hours in sociology from St. 
Mary’s in connection with the tour. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, has introduced a course 
in Statistics for Sociologists, using the Roberts and Wallis text published by 
the Free Press in 1956. 
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Dr. Gladys Sellew, formerly head of the Sociology Department at 
Rosary College, is now professor of sociology in the School of Nursing at 
the University of Maryland. Mr. John Meany, formerly of Lewis College, 
Lockport, Illinois, has been added to the sociology faculty at Rosary College. 

Miss Anne Rippon has been appointed to the faculty of the Sociology 
Department of the College of New Rochelle. 

Franklin Henry of Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is initiat- 
ing a course in Introductory Sociology which will consist of two hours of 
lecture and a two-hour laboratory period each week. 


SOCIOLOGY CLUBS 


The major project of the Sociology Club of the College of New Rochelle 
was a sociological tour of Washington, D. C. About twenty-five members 
spent the weekend between semesters visiting the N.C.W.C., the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, the F.B.I., the National Training School for Boys, and 
the School of Social Work at the Catholic University. The Club holds 
monthly meetings with guest speakers, panel discussions, or similar 
programs. 

At Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, the Family Life Commission 
serves as a substitute for a sociology club. Members make weekly visits to 
the County Hospital, an orphanage for colored children, and the Woman’s 
Reformatory. Semi-monthly visits are made to aged persons and to poor 
families in Leavenworth. Entertainments are sponsored for those in the 
institutions visited. ... The group has made trips to Boys Town and to 
the Good Shepherd Home in Omaha. A trip will be made this year to the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka. ... One of the members, Joan Porter, has 
been elected National Youth Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. She spent two months in St. Paul, Virginia, in the summer 
of 1956 doing volunteer work with the Glenmary Missionaries. 

The Sociology Club of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
under the direction of the Reverend Gerard Murphy, S.J., has a student- 
centered program emphasizing reviews and critiques of current sociological 
works and field trips to industrial plants and to correctional institutions. 


VARIED ITEMS 


Father Jacques Jammes, who has completed his work for the Ph.D. in 
sociology at the University of Chicago, is lecturing on sociology at the 
Institut Catholique de Paris. 

Reverend George Powers, West Terre Haute, Indiana, spoke at the 
N.C.S.C. on December 28, 1956, on the “Christian Family Movement and 
Social Reform through Social Action Inquiries.” 


New England members of the A.C.S.S. met in September, October, 
and December of 1956 for “Shop Talks.” The September and October meet- 
ings took place at Anna Maria College, Paxton, Massachusetts, under the 
chairmanship of Sister Florence Marie, S.S.A., secretary of the sociological 
section of the regional unit of the N.C.E.A. “The General Reading List for 
Sociology Majors” was discussed, with nine colleges participating. The 
December meeting was held at Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts, under 
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the chairmanship of Sister Marynia, C.S.J. Dr. John Donovan of Boston 
College conducted a discussion on “Student Training for Sociological Re- 
search.” It was stressed that it is the problem of sociology departments 
to provide a challenge, intellectual discipline, training in critical percep- 
tion, and in habits which will prepare the student for advanced work in 
the field. Even in the introductory course this training in scholarship can 
be encouraged with outside reading plus simple research problems paral- 
leling the text. Initial assignments can be aimed at giving the student 
the more important bibliographical resources available in sociological 
study. They can provide him with experience in collecting and organizing 
a bibliography on subjects of sociological interest. Later research projects 
can bring him into contact with primary sources in the community, such 
as the census. Specific projects suggested for the student were: (1) a case 
study of his family, covering such items as birthplace of grandparents, 
parents, occupations, inter-ethnic marriages, and so on; (2) a simple popu- 
lation study, using obituary notices to determine median age at death, male 
and female rates over a period of time, rural-urban rates, and the like; 
(3) plotting the age-sex profile of a community, comparing it with the 
census tract, explaining the differences, testing the hypothesis; (4) use 
of questionnaire or interview, possibly using campus problems for investi- 
gation. . . . Other methods of developing students that were evaluated 
included reading assignments, term papers, work books, and field trips. 


High school teachers of sociology are invited to contribute suggestions 
regarding projects or assignments so that this news section may serve as a 
clearing-house for helpful ideas. Sister M. Loretta, O.P., Saint Vincent 
High School, Akron, Ohio, has developed the following culminating activ- 
ity on the family: “This project required critical reading of a daily news- 
paper every day for one week to evaluate any articles or cartoons on mar- 
riage and the family. The task was designed to detect both helpful and 
harmful effects of newspaper-reading upon young people in regard to 
their attitudes toward married life. The students’ findings showed that 
too frequently this newspaper presented an untrue picture of Christian 
marriage, made news of unhappy and broken homes almost to the exclu- 
sion of happy and successful ones, treated divorce as the accepted solution 
to family troubles. Not a single article gave any constructive advice for 
prospective married couples. This pointed to a fruitful field for the apos- 
tolate.” 


The 1957 meeting of the Population Association of America will be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., May 4-5. 


Marcel G. Dagenais, 255 De L’Epee, Outremont, Montreal (8), Quebec 
Province, Canada, is working on a thesis at the University of Montreal 
concerned with social pressures (pro and con) influencing converts to Ca- 
tholicism in Montreal. He will be grateful for any related studies mem- 
bers can make known to him — also on techniques of conversion used by 
the Catholic Church. 


“Changes Ahead in City and Suburban Living,” an 8-page reprint of 
a survey which first appeared from January 27 to February 3, 1957, in 
The New York Times, is now available at five cents each from Dept. U of 
that paper, New York City 36. 
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A second series is being run on changes on leading American cities 
on successive Mondays. Plans for reprinting have not yet been announced, 

The following is a list of past presidents of the Society, as requested 
from the floor at the Milwaukee convention: 


Paul J. Mundie a 1940 
Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. .................-.-2:-:0--+ . 1945 
Alphonse H. Clemens .........................---+- 1946 
Sister Mary Jeanine (Gruesser), O.S.F. 1955 
Brother D. Augustine (McCaffrey), F.S.C. 1956 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS AS SOURCES OF DOCTORATES 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Data on awards and baccalaureate origins of doctorates in sociology are 
contained in a recently published report of the Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, National Academy of Sciences — National Research Council, The 
Baccalaureate Origins of Doctorates in the Arts, Humanities and Social 
Sciences Awarded in the United States from 1936 to 1950 Inclusive (Pub- 
lication 460; Washington, D. C.: 1956). The position of Catholic institu- 
tions as sources of doctorates can be determined by analysis of (1) their 
rank among institutions conferring the doctorate and (2) the number of 
holders of baccalaureate degrees from Catholic institutions who advanced 
to the doctorate during the period. In both instances sociology is one of 
the fields in which Catholic institutions are most strongly represented. 

Of 911 doctorates in sociology conferred by American institutions dur- 
ing 1936-50, 84 or 9.2 per cent were conferred by Catholic universities as 
follows: 


The Catholic University of America. .......................:c<.scc.00s.0sse000000 65 

84 
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The Catholic University of America ranked fourth among fifty-eight in- 
stitutions in the number of doctorates awarded in this field. In all fields 
of the arts, humanities and social sciences, only 4.9 per cent of doctorates 
were awarded by Catholic institutions. 

Of the 911 doctorates, 843 were awarded to holders of American bac- 
calaureate degrees and of these 82 or 9.7 per cent of such degrees were 
earned at Catholic institutions. The Catholic University of America con- 
ferred ten of the baccalaureate degrees, to rank eleventh among 324 in- 
stitutions represented. St. Louis University conferred six; Boston College, 
five; ten other institutions, two degrees each; and forty-one others, a single 
degree each. In all fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences, 6.6 
per cent of the holders of American baccalaureate degrees represented 
Catholic institutions. 

The national surveys show that in sociology the University of Chicago 
ranks first both in the number of doctorates conferred (144) and in the 
number of alumni of undergraduate divisions represented among the doc- 
torates (40). The report also provides data on yearly trends in the award 
of doctorates, state and regional distributions, foreign baccalaureate 
origins, time lapses between baccalaureate and doctorate degrees, and the 
number of persons completing the doctorate at the same institution as the 
baccalaureate. C. J. NUESSE 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 
to the 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL CONVENTION 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 28, 1956 
The Committee on Awards of the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety is pleased to announce that Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., is the 
recipient of the 1956 American Catholic Sociological Award for The Ameri- 
can Catholic Family (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1956) 
as being the most outstanding piece of published research by a member of 
the Society in 1955-56. 
The Committee also wishes to announce that Honorable Mention has 
been given to two other excellent books submitted: 
Sister Frances Jerome Woods, Cultural Values of American Ethnic 
Groups (New York: Harper and Bros., 1956). 
Carle C. Zimmerman and Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., Marriage and the 
Family (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956). 
Respectfully submitted, 
Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 
Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F. 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee 
Dr. Bela Kovrig 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
Dr. Franz Mueller 
The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Sister Mary Edward Healy, C.S.J., Chairman 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 27-29, 1956 
To the President and Membership of the Society: 

Your committee, appointed by Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., Presi- 
dent, and approved by the Executive Council at its meeting of April 2, 
1956, has conducted its business by correspondence and presents its recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1. Nominations to vacant offices of the Society are presented on the 
attached copy of the official ballot, the adoption of which will be moved by 
the chairman. Additional nominations may, of course, be made from the 
floor. 


2. Your committee notes that constitutional amendments adopted at 
the annual meeting in 1955 did not provide for membership ex officio on 
the Executive Council of the immediate past president of the Society. 
This provision had previously been in force and your committee believes 
that it served to promote the continuity and advancement of the work of 
the Society. It is urged that after appropriate discussion action be initiated 
to restore the ex officio membership of the immediate past president on 
the Executive Council. 

3. Your committee recommends that the Executive Secretary of the 
Society compile a complete list of past officers, including members of the 
Executive Council, to be supplied each year for the use of the president 
of the Society and the chairman of the nominating committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sister Mary Jeanine Gruesser, O.S.F. 
The Right Reverend Robert B. Navin 
C. J. Nuesse, Chairman 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS 


Income from dues and subscriptions ~.......................:c.::ceeccecceeceeeeeeeeeeee 3568.56 
$3586.02 
Office supplies and expense ........................ 793.28 
Postage .... 182.00 
Commission on Sociology in Schools ........ 124.80 
Convention expenses, 1955 ........................ 50.00 
Executive Council Meeting ........................ 100.00 
Annual Research Award ......................-.-- 100.00 
3454.59 
Invoice for October issue outstanding .............................- $788.80 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS 
December 1955 December 1956 


Constituent members 356 406 
Student members 34 56 
Institutional members 53 53 


In December 1955 there were 334 subscribers to THE REVIEW as com- 
pared with 371 subscribers in December 1956. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Francis B. Emerick, C.S.V. 
Membership Director 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The American Catholic Sociological Society is in fair shape. There 
has been an increase in interest on the part of the members and also an 
increase in the membership and in subscriptions to THE REVIEW. 

The office of the Executive Secretary must operate on a very limited 
budget. The cost of printing and mailing the journal has increased. The co- 
operation of Loyola University makes all this possible. There has been a 
loss in the sale of THE REVIEW. We have had few substantial financial 
contributions to the Society. The death of The Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D.D., is a great loss to the Society. 

The Executive Council met in Cleveland, Ohio on April 2, 1956 and 
planned the program for the Milwaukee convention. Brother Augustine, 
our President, prepared a fine program. Chairmen of Awards, Research, 
Resolutions, and Nominations were appointed by the President. The ques- 
tion of raising membership dues in the Society was brought up and a 
resolution prepared that was passed at the Milwaukee convention. From 
now on Constituent and Institutional membership will be seven dollars — 
Student membership will continue at the three dollar rate. The subscrip- 
tion rate will be five dollars per year. 

A poll of the membership of the time, place, and subject matter for 
our next convention was discussed in Milwaukee. The new President has 
prepared a ballot — the returns will be given to the membership after the 
Executive Council meeting to be held in Cleveland, Ohio in March. 


Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J. 
Executive Secretary 


At the Milwaukee convention workshop session several members ex- 
pressed interest in a social science bibliography already prepared and mul- 
tilithed by Father Joseph Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola College of Fordham 
University, Shrub Oak, N. Y. They asked that copies be made available 
to them. As a result Father Schuyler has had another set run off on the 
multilith for interested members. The price is one dollar (includes postage, 
binding, etc.) while the supply lasts. The bibliography consists of some 
35 pages, listing books on some 25 topics — mostly in the sociology cur- 
riculum. It is neither annotated nor complete, but supplies “bibliographies 
for more than introductory knowledge of the respective fields.” It contains 
nearly 1500 titles, with author, publisher, and date of publication. 
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COMMITTEE ON TEACHING SOCIOLOGY IN THE SEMINARIES 


Chairman re-stated first item of business: need for deciding whether 
committee had sufficient reason to continue to exist, particularly in view of 
developments in recent years; if so, how it should be reorganized, and with 
what specific interests it should concern itself. 

Discussion resulted in unanimous agreement that there were sufficient 
reasons for committee’s existence, and it was up to membership to achieve 
those purposes; three areas of interest were proposed, assessed, and 
accepted as being necessary objects of the committee’s concern and activity. 


These three areas, with pertinent committee decisions, follow: 

1. Of special and mutual concern to ourselves as seminary professors 
is our own professional competence and effectiveness. All members agreed 
to write out a statement of his own situation — teaching load, objectives, 
students, problems, accomplishments, difficulties, suggestions — and sub- 
mit same to all others on commitee. Father Putnam, M.M., Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, agreed to serve as channeling agent. After 
this first exchange of ideas, the committee aims to work toward a state- 
ment of the desirable content of the social orientation to be imparted to 
future priests. Father Putnam will continue as channeling agent for 
this project. 

2. Likewise of mutual concern to ourselves is the frequently prevailing 
attitude in the seminary toward social studies. Many professors give ex- 
pression to their unfavorable, uncooperative and/or disparaging regard 
for social study, with resultant unconcern of seminary authorities and 
students. Committee decided to have members communicate to each other 
their respective experiences, difficulties, and achievements. Father Murphy 
agreed to act as channeling agent. Committee has hope of eventually ex- 
pressing in article form some results from this interchange. 

3. A major concern is the fact that social study is still not included 
in an estimated 50 per cent of our seminaries. Chairman was directed 
to continue contact with NCEA and NCWC with the intention of coordinat- 
ing efforts and perhaps contributing to them the fruit of our own work. 

All members expressed gratification and satisfaction that the committee 
had achieved a meeting om minds and a potentially fruitful program. The 
luncheon-meeting technique was effective and satisfactory. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 
Chairman 


The Journal of Individual Psychology, a publication of the American 
Society of Adlerian Psychology, Inc., formerly known as The American 
Journal of Individual Psychology, has broadened its editorial policy. 
According to the new policy, the journal is seen as the medium of expres- 
sion of those in psychology and related fields who are interested in a 
holistic, teleological, phenomenological, and socially oriented approach, based 
on the assumptions of an active creative self, an open dynamic system of 
motivation, and an innate potentiality for social living. 

The journal invites theoretical and research papers, and clinical and 
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other practical contributions, as well as informal notes and letters, which 
fall within the scope indicated above. 

The May issue, the first under the new policy, contains papers by 
Hadley Cantril, Albert Ellis, Ruth Hartley, Clark Moustakas, and Edmund 
Sinnott, among others, and a heretofore untranslated paper by Alfred 
Adler, dated 1937, the year of his death. 

Requests for sample copies and all other communications are to be 
addressed to Dr. H. L. Ansbacher, Editor, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 

The College Division of the Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago 
is sponsoring its fourth annual conference the weekend of April 5-7 at 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. The general theme of this con- 
ference is “Human Relations and the College Student.” The main addresses 
at the conference will be: 

Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., Loyola of the South, now doing research 
at Notre Dame, “Human Relations in the Parish” 

Dr. Paul Mundy, Loyola University, “The Psychology of Prejudice” 

Dr. Frank A. Cizon, Loyola University, “Ideals and Behavior in 
American Patterns of Human Relations” 

Mr. Albert Miller, Thomas More Book Shop, Chicago, “The College 
Student and the World in the Making.” 

Any interested college student is cordially invited to attend. Cost, 
less transportation, should not exceed ten dollars. For further informa- 
tion, contact College Division 


Catholic Interracial Council 
21 West Superior Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

Phone Delaware 7-7776 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Planning For Marriage. By Oliver M. Butterfield. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. v+343. $5.25. 


The 1950 Census of the United States revealed that nearly 
everyone who had reached the age of forty-five had married — 
93 per cent of the women and 92 per cent of the men. Current 
divorce statistics, as well as the testimony of marriage coun- 
selors, social workers, and lawyers, indicate, however, that 
many marriages are undertaken with little or no systematic 
planning. 

The author of this book, with more than twenty years of ex- 
perience as a professional marriage counselor and as a college 
teacher of Marriage and the Family courses, has written Plan- 
ning For Marriage from the functional viewpoint. It is in- 
tended to be a practical handbook for all young people who are 
seriously interested in planning for successful married and fam- 
ily life, regardless of their educational equipment. Consequently, 
Planning For Marriage is not strictly a textbook for college 
courses in Marriage and the Family. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that Dr. Butterfield has achieved 
his purpose extremely well. Planning For Marriage is very 
readable; humorous examples and Saturday Evening Post car- 
toons contribute a “light touch” to the serious matters discus- 
sed. After reading this book even the most sophisticated per- 
son would have to admit that “nothing was omitted”; every im- 
portant question related to dating, courtship, engagement, mar- 
riage, and family life is answered with the utmost clarity, ob- 
jectivity, and frankness. This is especially true of Chapter 12 
on the biological aspects of parenthood with its excellent dia- 
grams of the male and female reproductive systems and of the 
labor and delivery process. The final chapter presents some 
excellent suggestions on a very important subject too infre- 
quently discussed — how to make a successful life adjustment 
without marriage. 

The reader will appreciate the many subtitles within chap- 
ters; they highlight the chapters’ most important topics and 
make it easy for one to investigate a particular point without 
the necessity of reading through several pages of continuous 
materal. The glossary at the end of the book provides short, 
accurate definitions of terms unfamiliar to the average reader. 

Teachers will welcome the lecture schedule at the end of the 
book designed for those who use Planning For Marriage as a 
text, the list of films suggested for several units in the text, the 
list of term paper projects, and the questions for student dis- 
cussion at the end of each chapter. 

Mary Jo HUTH 
Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Culture and Human Fertility. By Frank Lorimer et al. Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, 1954. Pp. 510. Paper, $4.50. 


A major scholarly effort of demographers in recent years 
has been the investigation of the influence of particular cultural 
conditions on fertility in various societies. Culture and Human 
Fertility gives a synoptic view of the historical, anthropological, 
sociological, and demographic information about the relation be- 
tween culture and fertility in some non-industrial and transi- 
tional societies. 

Part One, the work of Frank Lorimer, deals with questions 
of general theory. The main topics discussed are the capacity 
for procreation and the levels of natality, the relation of kinship 
systems and cultural conditions to fertility, and the relation of 
cultural conditions to the demographic transition. Part Two 
presents a number of special studies undertaken by collabora- 
ting scholars. 

Lorimer’s appraisal of the relation of Catholicism to fertil- 
ity will be of interest to many Catholic social scientists. Catho- 
lic doctrine has different effects at different educational and 
social levels and with different religious experience. “In well- 
disciplined, healthy, literate groups, with firm adherence to 
Catholic principles, it promotes a high sense of responsibility 
in parenthood.” The positive teachings of Catholicism are neg- 
lected in populations handicapped by poverty, poor educational 
facilities, and habitual laxity in marital morality. Non-conformi- 
ty is usually written off as human frailty. Lorimer suggests 
that instruction on Catholic teaching about marriage may often 
be too negative — from concentration on moral strictures de- 
limiting the use of sex, and too narrow — from neglect of the 
total ethical context of family life. Here is something to be con- 
sidered in any further investigation of the real question involved 
in these studies, namely the effect of cultural conditions on mo- 
tivation for parenthood. Catholic family sociologists on the 
American scene will recognize this problem. 

Culture and Fertility is of value principally to demogra- 
phers, anthropologists, and family sociologists. Other social 
scientists, perhaps awed hithero by the complexity of demogra- 
phic studies, now have a helpful summary of current thinking on 
a major population problem. Missiologists, too, should find it 
very interesting reading. 

HuGuH E. DUNN, S.J. 


University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Marriage Adjustment. By J. L. Hirning and Alma L. Hirning. 
New York: American Book Company, 1956. Pp. viii+456. 


Many modern typographical tricks are used to lift this book 
out of the humdrum. At least one cartoon graces each chapter. 
Liberal use is made of bold face capitals. Thought questions and 
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projects are proposed for each chapter as well as suggested 
readings for further study. Appendixes contain an extensive 
bibliography, a list of recommended films, a list of counseling 
agencies and a glossary. These qualities would seem to make 
this work a “handy compendium,” but one is surprised at an 
error such as the one appearing in a footnote on p. 323. The ref- 
erence is to the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, “Cathi Cormulis,” 
(sic) Christian Marriage. One hopes that this is not typical of 
the “careful scholarship” that went into this “compendium.” 

Much useful information is collected in Marriage Adjust- 
ment, and an effort at being objective is made, as, for example, 
where the reasons are given for and against premarital sexual 
intercourse. And Kinsey is quoted (p. 199) as an authority! 

The biggest disappointment in this 1956 book comes in the 
discussion of birth control. First of all, the words are taken in 
their literal sense and Pope Pius XI is quoted as being not op- 
posed to birth control but only certain methods of contracep- 
tion (p. 323). And then the argument for contraception is given 
from the prodigality of nature, whereby birth control becomes 
permissible “because” nature itself wastes the elements of con- 
ception. It seems to this reviewer that this argument has lost 
any validity it might ever have had by the discoveries of biolo- 
gists about one generation ago, at least. 

One would regret placing this book in the hands of young 
persons, even college seniors, as its secular attitude would very 
likely do more harm than its knowledge would do good. 

WILLIAM R. CLARK, O.P. 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 


Man, Culture, and Society. Edited by Harry L. Shapiro. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii+380. $7.50. 

According to the editor’s own words the present volume pre- 
sents “a kind of basic anthropology for the general reader” 
(p. v). Because of the highly diversified character and the vast 
scope of the science Dr. Shapiro invited various scholars in the 
field of anthropology to write in their own competencies. In 
editing a multi-authored introductory book on anthropology the 
author achieved authority in a field in which the enormous 
array of detail makes it almost impossible for one author to 
cover only the fundamentals of the science without being depen- 
dent on secondary materials. Consequently, Man, Culture, and 
Society is an anthology made up of essays treating of basic and 
important branches of the science of anthropology. This, in 
itself, poses a danger to the structural unity of the book. How- 
ever, the editor did the over-all planning and set the frame 
within which the authors wrote their essays. Thus, unity has 
been preserved. 

The chapters form independent units in which the funda- 
mentals of anthropology are presented. An over-all picture of 
the development of the human race through the centuries 
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is given. Enlightening and stimulating are the essays on 
the cultural development of mankind as far as _ nature, 
growth, and change of the various cultures are concerned. 
They include the development and significance of language, the 
use of tools, and the various other means which man invented 
in the course of time to gain his objectives. 

Not all seems to be clear, however, when there is the ques- 
tion of human beginnings, or of the mere social origin of re- 
ligion, or of the purely social factors that differentiate man 
from the animal. Oversimplification in the explanation of these 
vital aspects of human life only obscure the issue and are not 
in agreement with reality. 

Aside for this, however, Man, Culture, and Society proves 
a gold-mine of information to the reader already cognizant of 
the field as well as to the student with little or no background in 
anthropology. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines. 


The Political Behavior of American Jews. By Lawrence H. 
Fuchs. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. 220. $4.00. 
“Is there a Jewish vote?” Reference to the existence of ra- 

cial or ethno-religious bloc votes has been common among politi- 

cal commentators, politicians, and various political scientists 
and sociologists. Only recently, however, have any attempts 
been made to try to measure to what extent “Catholicism,” 

“Jewishness,” ‘“Irishness,’” or Germaness” are determinant of 

party or policy loyalty. 

In approaching this problem, Mr. Fuchs, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Brandeis University, first gives an interesting histori- 
cal account of the political behavior of American Jews. From 
the Colonial and early post-Constitutional period, he traces 
support of Democratic Andrew Jackson, their shift of allegiance 
to the Republican Party after the Civil War, and then their 
overwhelming and impassioned return to the Democratic Party 
which began in the 1920’s. The latter half of his book is de- 
voted to detailed study of Jewish voting in very recent elec- 
tions at presidential, state, and local levels. 

According to Mr. Fuchs’ analysis, Jewish adherence to the 
Democratic Party, which increased at every Roosevelt election, 
differed markedly from non-Jewish voting patterns. Specific- 
ally, Jewish adherence did not decrease as Jews moved up the 
economic ladder, or as they moved into occupational positions 
of prestige, while non-Jewish loyalty waned under such circum- 
stances. Despite this heavy Democratic allegiance, however, 
Jewish “independents” have appeared in a plethora of elections, 
when Jews split their tickets, turned to third party candidates, 
or switched major parties. 

In Mr. Fuchs’ opinion, these phenomena indicate that Jews 
root their voting activity in their cultural values, which trans- 
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lated into the doctrines of liberalism and internationalism, have 
most frequently found spokesmen in the Democratic fold. 

Mr. Fuchs has not been a slave to one methodology. He has, 
instead, used a combination of techniques and a variety of data in 
his analysis. All his approaches to various subject-matter areas, 
however, are explained in adequate Notes at the end of his text. 
For social scientists, this study offers a realistic step in dis- 
covering to what extent ethno-religious factors may be influen- 
tial in working out and predicting the voting pattern. 

Mary M. CLARKE 
Fordham University, New York, 58, N. Y. 


The Navajos. By Ruth M. Underhill. Norman: University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+299. $4.50. 

Ruth Underhill requires no introduction to those who read 
books and articles about the American Indian. It is but a short 
time since the appearance of her excellent Red Man’s America, 
and now, with this enthnohistorical and definitive story of the 
Navajo people, she has once again produced a skillful and well- 
documented book on Indian life. This work belongs to the 
famed University of Oklahoma’s Civilization of the American 
Indian series. It is a sympathetic account of Navajo life based 
upon first-hand contact with the largest of our Indian tribes 
here in the United States. It is happily lacking in the superficial 
pseudoscientific jargon which distinguishes so much of our so- 
cial science today and for this we can only recall that Underhill 
writes authentically about a field which she knows well. There 
are no faked words which send the reader scurrying to the 
nearest dictionary, nor are there involved words where simple 
words suffice. In short, it is not an exercise in cleverness, but 
rather a straightforward, simple, historical story of the Navajo. 

Both the jacket and the cover depict Navajo design. The 
publishers have done a good job. There are twenty chapters, with 
Foreward, Bibliography, and Index. There are also many fine 
illustrations, some of which are truly museum pieces. 

The story takes us from the days of the Navajos’ ancestors, 
through early days in the Southwest, to contact with the white 
man, and finally to the stage of acculturation and transition, as 
the Navajo, like all other Indian tribes on large reserves, takes 
his place alongside the white man who first conquered him. 

The problem of alcohol is brought out on pages 159-160 
and again on page 246. This seems to be one of the major areas 
of controversy among students of American Indian life, and 
among the non-Indian members of Indian reserve communities. 
It seems that the two schools of thought still persist: that the 
Indian cannot stand liquor, or that the Indian just drinks too 
much of it, but is vulnerable to it no differently than the non-Indi- 
an. It seems that the question is a sociological one, and that it can- 
not be solved by this spurious psychology. If a white man drank 
too much, he would misbehave and frequently does. What mat- 
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ters is that the Indian, when drinking because of an inner sense 
of inferiority, becomes all the more objectionable. It is devious 
thinking which then arrives at the conclusion that the Indian is 
unable to take a drink. Miss Underhill is very sympathetic to 
his plight, as mentioned earlier, and does not see the problem 
emotionally, but rather as a good behavioral scientist. 

She believes that we need more people who understand the 
Indian sociologically so that we may destroy some of the dis- 
trust which grows out of sheer ignorance. There are also pene- 
trating insights concerning the role of Christianity for the Na- 
vajo. There are so many people in government and in high 
places in Indian affairs who are unaware of the problem of 
implying one doctrine over against another, where social, medi- 
cal and moral viewpoints are involved. But these meager sug- 
gestions are left to the reader to pursue. 

Today, the Navajo is moved by the kindness of the mission- 
ary, much more so than by the intellectual assent to his doc- 
trinal position. He does drink on occasion, and enjoys the pe- 
yote cult. But like other tribes in the southwest and like many 
of the Plains tribes, the Navajo is finding it difficult to be a 
mixed-blood Indian, or a white Indian. He deserves and re- 
quires understanding, and such books as that of Miss Under- 
hill should do much to throw light upon this large and ex- 
pressive tribe, with its long history and its several efforts to re- 
tain what is good in its tradition while adapting to the ways of 
the conqueror. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Stretching the Family Income. By Robert and Helen Cissell. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1953. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


The general theme of this book appears to be: “Waste not — 
Want not,” and, be careful how you spend your pennies as well 
as your dollars. According to the Cissells, “There is no opposi- 
tion between decent family living and security; our moralists 
strive to keep our families out of sin, but they are usually of 
little help in keeping us out of debt” (p. 19). The ingredients 
for successful family money-management are co-operation, 
common sense, and enough self-control to live within the family 
income. This is in contrast to the practice of keeping up with 
the Joneses. 

Family finances may be managed in three ways, two of which 
are undesirable. One wrong plan is for the family to attempt 
to buy everything wanted by each member of the family. This 
plan leads to bankruptcy. The second wrong solution for family 
income problems is for the husband and wife to evade their mar- 
riage responsibilities by limiting the size of the family. The 
only right answer, of course, is to adopt a Christian level of 
living and restrict material wants, “so that married life can be 
lived as God, the Author of life, intends” (p. 15). 
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Practical and tested information comprises the twenty- 
three chapters of the book. Chapters nine to twenty-three, in- 
clusive, discuss in detail the general principles of wise purchas- 
ing. A rather elaborate Table of Contents partially compensates 
for a missing Index. 

EDWARD A. HUTH 
The University of Dayton, Dayton 9, O. 


Current Anthropology: A Supplement to Anthropology Today. 
Edited by William L. Thomas, Jr. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xii+377. $5.00, cloth; $3.50, 
paper. 

Anthropology Today was made up of the papers presented at 
the International Symposium on Anthropology held in New 
York City in 1952 and published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1953. Current Anthropology is made up of the first 
three parts of the Yearbook of Anthropology — 1955 and prin- 
ted evidently from the original plates. The Yearbook, the first 
of its kind in this field, was published by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation. The edition was limited and the supply was 
quickly exhausted. It was reviewed in the June, 1956 issue of 
the ACSR. 

The Yearbook contained 836 pages. Current Anthropology 
omits Parts Four, Five, and Six. Part Six was largely a list of 
dissertations and awards in anthropology. Part Four, ‘“Practi- 
eal Affairs,” written as a counterpoint to Part Three 
(“Theory”) described anthropology in practice. It showed the 
impact of anthropology on American life (in art, education, 
government, mass media, and in human relations in business 
and industry) in order to indicate the rapid growth of this 
specialty. Part Five, “Regional Round-Up,” would seem at first 
sight to be the greatest sacrifice in the interest of space in the 
new volume. It made up more than a third of the original and 
provided a survey of anthropological discoveries and efforts in 
Europe and Southwest Asia from 1952-54. (Other Yearbooks 
are * treat additional areas in cycles to complete world cover- 
age. 

Closer inspection of the papers reproduced in Current An- 
thropology suggests that the Yearbook editors probably foresaw 
the need of a smaller volume of use to sociologists and others. 
Several of the papers in Part Two, “Man’s Past,” will enable 
sociologists who teach elementary courses in anthropology to 
keep abreast with new discoveries. Notable in this respect is 
the one by Lauriston Ward, “Old World Archeology and Pre- 
history” in which reference is made to the Piltdown affair, car- 
bon 14 dating, a new theory concerning the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings, and the progress of paleontology in South Africa, along 
with other items which suggest changes in some of the text- 
book material in the introductory sociology course. 
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Among the eighteen original articles preserved in the pres- 
ent volume are two on evolution, one on the relationship be- 
tween sociology and anthropology, one on chronology and dating 
methods, and several, such as Father Wilhelm Koppers’ article 
on “Diffusion,” which deal with theory. Current Anthropology 
would seem to be essential for any sociology library. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Peasant Society and Culture. By Robert Redfield. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. vii+163. $2.75. 

A treat is in store for those who would be informed about 
new trends in anthropology from the authoritative pen of Pro- 
fessor Redfield. He indicates by rapid review of key names in 
his field, and by an impressive sampling of going research, why 
peasant society has replaced the primitive tribe as a center of 
interest for many anthropologists. In the present book he re- 
gards the peasant community, not in its self-containment, but in 
its dependence upon and its interaction with the wider civilized 
society of which it is a part. Perhaps some title like “Peasant 
Society and Civilization” would better reflect the subject matter. 

When the anthropologists emerge from the holistic study of 
tribes and move out among the peasants, bearing with them 
their traditional approach to group study, they give us some ex- 
citing new descriptions of horizontal social relationships. Es- 
pecially provocative for sociologists are the concepts of J. A. 
Barnes among the peasants-turned-fishermen of Norway and 
those of Julian Steward among the Puerto Ricans. Does the 
United States have a peasant society? No one ventures to say, 
apparently. 

Professor Redfield points upward through the social strata 
to the bearer of the great tradition, who influences and is influ- 
enced by the peasants. He indicates the point of contact with 
the historian and the humanist who were looking “down” upon 
the peasant village long before the anthropologist arrived. 

SISTER PROVIDENCIA, F.C.S.P. 
College of Great Falls, Greeat Falls, Mon. 


From the Depths. By Robert H. Bremner. New York: New York 
University Press, 1956. Pp. v+364. $5.50. 

_ It took nearly 100 years for Americans to become fully con- 
scious of poverty as a social problem. The period covered by 
Mr. Bremner — 1830 to 1920 — traces the growth of factual 
data concerning social conditions, the change from individual 
to social responsibility toward poverty, and reflections of opin- 
ions concerning poverty as depicted by writers and artists; and 
culminates in the experiences and influences leading to legis- 
lation on housing, child labor, women in industry, and indus- 
trial occupations. 
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The author repeatedly emphasizes the important role of phil- 
anthropic movements during this period, especially toward the 
end of the Nineteenth Century, in adding to our awareness and 
understanding of the poverty problem. Such movements ena- 
bled a new view of poverty — defining it in terms of insecurity 
and insufficiency, rather than in terms of dependency — to take 
root, to foster factual research in the social sciences, and to em- 
ploy both art and literature as strong allies in furthering hu- 
manintarian reform. 

The reader will meet many familiar names in the field of 
social work and social reform, among them, Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, Jacob Riis, Jane Addams, Charles Brace, and many 
others. The entire book seems to emphasize a point familiar to 
most sociologists and social workers: viz., that the most valuable 
approach to the problem of poverty or any other social problem 
is the preventive rather than the curative. Such procedure may 
be difficult to maintain in actual practice, but any real progress 
made in the welfare field has been due not so much to an en- 
couragement of charity as to the promotion of measures re- 
ducing the need for it. 

There are few data on the depression period, and very little 
reference to the international significance of poverty as a social 
problem. The author, however, has not only assembled a large 
body of fact but has used it effectively in describing the awaken- 
ing of a slumbering giant to the solution of one of its most 
pressing social problems during the period from 1830 to 1920. 

Drawing on lessons from the past and charting a course for 
the future, Mr. Bremner concludes his work with a very astute ob- 
servation: “Unless and until our assistance is motivated by a 
genuine feeling of respect for the essential spiritual worth of 
all human beings, regardless of their present condition, the re- 
sults will be disappointing to us and humiliating to those we 
try to help” (p. 268). 

An excellent reference work for teachers of social problems 
because of its extensive annotation and bibliography, From the 
Depths should be helpful as well for anyone in the field of so- 
cial work or public welfare. 

ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


Social Security and Public Policy. By Eveline M. Burns. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. xvi+291. $5.50 
“By the mid-century social security programs had come 
to be so common a feature of contemporary societies that 
they affected directly and indirectly the life of the pocket- 
book of almost every member of the population...” 
(p. 266). 
A knowledge of whether or not the objectives of these pro- 
grams have been attained is, therefore, of paramount impor- 
tance for every citizen. 
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Such knowledge is furnished in this excellent publication, in 
which, for the first time, social security measures are analyzed, 
not as separate units but as a total system and an integral part 
of the culture of the United States, influenced by the latter as 
well as influencing it. 

After grouping the various measures into three categories, 
the author makes comprehensive analysis of the main policy- 
issues and their economic and social determinants in regard to: 
nature and amount of benefits and eligibility; choices of risks 
for accepting social responsibility; financing; administration. 
Clear, precise definitions of concepts are given throughout, not 
an easy task in this field. An outstanding quality of the book is 
that theories are discussed in their practical effects on the na- 
tion’s economic and value system as well as on its recipients or 
financing members. If need be, illustrations from the author’s 
vast knowledge of social security programs abroad help clarify 
issues and solutions. 

A great challenge to social work is the frequently pointed 
out need for research, so that the facts may become the basis 
for policy — decisions instead of assumptions. 

Her searching analysis leads the author to the conclusion: 
‘. . It is probably true to say that in general over the last 
half century public policy has tended to concentrate on 
amelioration of the situation of individuals and families 
suffering from interruption of income to the relative neg- 
lect of the broader problem of prevention. .. .” (p. 275). 

This statement and her recommendation of “periodic reas- 
sessment of social security institutions as the environment 
changes” (p. 276) sets the task for all those who are genuinely 
concerned about the commonweal of the nation. 

This very scholarly book, written for the informed reader 
rather than the expert, should reach a large public. 

KATHERINE RADKE 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Mental Hygiene In Public Health. By Paul V. Lemkau. (Second 
Ed.) New York: The Blackiston Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. vii+486. $8.00. 


The Second Edition, written from a medical and secular point 
of view is a cogent, concrete study of mental hygiene in public 
health. This stimulating, documented, highly readable publica- 
tion with its clarity and conciseness of expression unrolls the 
rapid developments within these fields in recent years and pre- 
sents new material in programming, team work, communica- 
tion, service, and administration. 

Dr. Lemkau formerly was Chief of the Division of Mental 
Health of The Maryland State Health Department. Now, he is 
Professor of Public Health Administration, Division of Mental 
Hygiene, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The John Hop- 
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kins University and on leave as Director of Mental Health 
Services, New York City Community Mental Health Board. 
In the Foreward, Dr. Hugh R. Leavell says, 


It would be difficult to find a more striking example that 
has gone on in the past few years than is exemplified in the 
change between the first edition of the text in 1949 and the 
present edition. The intervening period has been event- 
ful.... Since Dr. Lemkau has been personally concerned 
with much of the history-making process, it is not surpris- 
ing that he has most successfully incorporated it into the 
new edition of his book.... He has kept his clinical ap- 
proach simply transferring it from the individual patient 
in the hospital environment to the community (p. vii). 


The author demonstrates again his excellent ability to effect 
a combination of using his theoretical knowledge with an under- 
standing and practical approach toward working out problems. 

Divided into two parts, the volume covers the Place of Men- 
tal Hygiene in Public Health in 125 pages and the Development 
of the Individual in 260 pages. Summaries and references are 
provided with the various chapters. 

Its value is enhanced by a Review of Pyscopathological 
States; by the inclusion of a list of films relevant to each chap- 
ter and, in the Appendix, a list of film services and references 
for additional films. 

And the reader, specialist or nonspecialist, will have the fur- 
ther reward of the benefits of the excellent presswork and bind- 
ing in this publication. 

HELAN M. TOOLE 
The Child and Family Center, Inc., North Adams, Mass. 


A Handbook of Hospital Psychiatry. By Louis Linn. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1955. Pp. xxii+- 
560. $10.00. 


After twenty years a worthy successor to Bryan’s Adminis- 
trative Pschiatry, now out of print, has appeared. Although 
several authoritative treatises on the institutional care of men- 
tal patients have been published in recent years — notably Stan- 
ton and Schwartz’s The Mental Hospital, 1954, and Greenblatt’s 
From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental Hospitals, 
1955 — Dr. Linn’s book, subtitled “A Practical Guide to 
Therapy,” would seem to be by far our most complete descrip- 
tion of the modern trend to make the institution a “therapeutic 
community.” 

The author, at present assistant attending psychiatrist in a 
general hospital (Mount Sinai, New York City), has practiced 
also in state and army mental hospitals. On the basis of this 
broad experience he has written the present volume to aid not 
only the physician entering the field of hospital psychiatry but 
all the other members of the “treatment team” (attendants, so- 
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cial ‘or psychologists, nurses, chaplains, and volunteers) 
as well. 

The handbook is divided into five parts: (1) the treatment 
program (7 chapters), (2) the treatment team (6 chapters), 
(3) the patients (12 types are described in separate chapters), 
(4) the hospital (8 chapters), and (5) the community (5 chap- 
ters). Each chapter is followed by selected and annotated ref- 
erences. Such topics as architecture, laboratories, and how to 
deal with relatives of patients, as well as administrative psychi- 
atry, are developed in Part Four. The chapter on family care 
pays high tribute to the pattern set up centuries ago under Ca- 
tholic auspices in the Belgian town of Gheel:“ . . .it is only in 
recent decades that this extraordinary treatment plan has fired 
the psychiatric imagination of this country” (p. 484). An appeal 
is made for smaller state hospitals and greatly increased out- 
— clinics, family, and psychiatric wards in general hos- 
pitals. 

Although the author appears to be an orthodox Freudian 
he seems to recognize the practical necessity of an eclectic view- 
point, except, perhaps, in his chapters on “food as therapy” and 
“children and adolescents.” Catholic readers will find little to 
object to save his approval of contraceptives and abortion (p. 
269). Although, from a Catholic viewpoint, the chapter on the 
chaplain is better than the average treatise written by a non- 
Catholic, it will be of very little help to the new priest-chaplain. 
A reading of the book itself, on the other hand, should be of 
great assistance to any chaplain. 


Schools and colleges training nurses, social workers, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists will want to add this encyclopedic 
volume to their libraries. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Group Work in the Psychiatric Setting. By Harleigh B. Trec- 
ker (editor), New York: Whiteside Inc. and William Mor- 
row & Co., 1956. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


Social group work, the youngest of the social work proces- 
ses, has growing pains. Before it was able to clarify adequately 
its function and method in relatively simpler settings, such as 
youth services, settlements, and children’s instittuions, it ex- 
tended itself into psychiatric settings: child guidance clinics, 
residential treatment centers for children, and psychiatric hos- 
pitals for adults. This extension into multidiscipline settings 
has compounded the group worker’s need for clarity of function 
and method. 

Forty-five group work practitioners and educators, subsi- 
dized by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
met for six days in June 1955, to meet this need. The result is 
this book. It contains six papers, each dealing with the role of 
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group worker in a specific psychiatric setting; there is also the 
7 ncaa of a panel discussion, and the summary of three work- 
shops. 

The book has clarified much, as much as could reasonably be 
expected from such a brief, concentrated effort, and it points 
out the direction for future projects of this kind. Professional 
group work practitioners will be principally interested in this 
book. It should be excellent collateral reading for group work 
courses in graduate schools of social work, but it probably is 
too technical for undergraduate courses. 

FELIX P. BIESTEK, S.J. 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Expanding Horizons in Medical Social Work. Edited by Dora 
Goldstine. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
Pp. 274. $5.00. 

The practice of social work within medical and public health 
programs is the principal subject of this book. The second of 
two volumes devoted to a discussion of medical social work, it 
contains a collection of articles selected by Miss Goldstine from 
such sources as journals, reports, proceedings or organizational 
meetings, and other professional publications. 

The articles in Pert I of this volume deal chiefly with the 
contribution of medivul social work to hospitals and with its ex- 
tension into health and welfare programs, such as rehabilitation. 
Section II of the book consists of a collection of articles which 
deal with the participation of medical social workers in profes- 
sional education — their contribution to the education of social 
workers and to medical education. 

Miss Goldstine points out in the introduction that she was 
guided in the selection of articles, 

“not only by such criteria as the interest and usefulness of a 
particular article but, more significantly perhaps, by the 
expression of ideas provocative of further exploration and 
analysis or by the emergence of new ways of functioning, 
suggestive of trends for the future. It is from this stand- 
point that the articles in this volume should be read. Not 
only do they round out the picture of current medical social 
practice, but, more importantly, they exemplify develop- 
ments whose significance for future practice is yet to be 
assessed.” 

Social workers practicing in health and medical care set- 
tings, and social work and medical educators will find this book 
useful. It should be read, however, in conjunction with the first 
volume Readings in the Theory and Practice of Social Work 
which concentrates primarily on the service aspects of medical 
social work. 

IRENE E. Morris 

Worden School of Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake College, 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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Occupational Health Nursing. By Mary Louise Brown, in asso- 
ciation with John Wister Meigs, New York: Springer Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956. Pp. xii+276. $4.50. 


“The nurse is a key member of the occupational health 
team; she applies public health principles and adapts nursing 
practice to serve the health needs of workers.” This statement 
introduces and sets the tone for this text in occupational health 
nursing. Indeed, there is contained in these pages an excellent 
definition of this growing aspect of nursing and a clear view of 
the field from the nurse’s viewpoint. 

This book might be best described as a procedural manual 
for occupational, or what might be called industrial, health 
nursing. It defines and describes the ten functions of such nur- 
sing: 1. nursing care for workers with occupational injuries and 
diseases; 2. nursing care for workers with non-occupational in- 
juries and diseases; 3. participation in organized health evalua- 
tion programs; 4. counselling of workers regarding personal and 
family health problems; 5. keeping adequate records on each 
worker ; 6. participation in health and safety education programs; 
7. environmental sanitation duties; 8. administration of nursing 
programs; 9. Liaison with outside agencies; and 10. participa- 
tion in community programs. The role of the nurse in indus- 
trial hygiene and safety programs; in connection with work- 
man’s compensation; in the functioning of health services; and 
in special (dental, eye, ear, etc.) programs is described. The 
book ends with a procedure manual for the industrial health 
nurse. 

Since this book describes what the occupational health nurse 
should do rather than what she is presently doing, it is difficult 
to evaluate. It suffers from a common tendency to extend a 
specialty in every direction. One wonders how the nurse can 
find time to do all these things. At the same time it gives a brief 
overview of the work of such nurses which is both interesting 
and informative. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950. By E. P. Hutchin- 
ie New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. Pp. xi+391. 


There has been no end of studies covering various problems 
of immigration. Yet there have been very few statistical 
analyses surveying detailed statistical accounts of the im- 
migrant’s role in American life. In this respect, Hutchinson’s 
monograph is a distinguished survey and a guide to census data 
on immigrants and their children in the population and labor 
force, covering a period of great population growth and eco- 
nomic development in the United States when the foreign born 
and their children have constituted a considerable fraction of 
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the population and labor force. Special attention is given to in- 
formation for separate countries of origin, and brief summaries 
of characteristics for each of the principal countries of origin 
are given in several chapters (geographical distribution, 1920 
and 1950, and occupation distribution, 1890, 1900, and 1950). 
The choice of material is directed toward two major questions 
on immigration and immigration policy: (1) the effects of the 
reduction of immigration on the foreign-born population of the 
U.S., and (2) the contribution made to the economic growth 
of the U.S. by the large and long-continued infusion of im- 
migrant peoples into the population and labor force. 

All in all, here is a work done with the statistician’s 
microscope and fine pencil rather than the artist’s broad brush; 
and the readability of this analysis does not derive from any 
literary graces. Nevertheless, Hutchinson has discharged his 
assignment well; his is certainly the most exhaustive and 
authoritative presentation of the subject known to the reviewer. 

JOSEPH 8. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hungry Generations. By Harold A. Boner. New York: King’s 
on Press, Columbia University, 1955. Pp. viii+234. 

An analysis of social history often illumines the background 
of social thought. The era of social history under consideration 
is nineteenth century England, during which time the Malthu- 
sian theory was formulated, developed, accepted, and rejected. 
Setting this work apart from many others dealing with 
Malthus’ theory is the almost exclusive use of excerpts from the 
works of Coleridge, Shelley, Southey, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Words- 
worth, Dickens, Godwin, and others, to support the author’s 
contention that during the years 1798-1859 the literary men of 
nineteenth century England were in the vanguard among the 
critics of the Malthusian theory. 

Although the author brings to his work a keen insight into 
the complete Malthusian theory, its premises, assumptions, de- 
fective logic, and deceptive formulation, the neo-Malthusian posi- 
tion is not effectively presented. This reviewer cannot agree 
with Mr Boner’s description of Francis Place as “. . . one of the 
sanest and most vigorous allies the poor had ever acquired, .. .” 
(p. 102); or with the author’s criticism of the poor for not 
realizing that birth control “. . . might be not only more efficient 
than prudence, but also superior in other respects” (p. 102). 

Some references to the impact of Malthusian theory on con- 
temporary demographic research would have enhanced this 
work considerably. Divided into five chapters and containing 
sixteen pages of notes and twelve pages of bibliography, it 
should be a useful reference work for those teaching courses 
in social problems, social thought, social movements, social 
theory, and population problems. ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 


Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Col. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences. Edited by Graeme O’Geran, Her- 
bert Diamond, John E. Jacobi, L. E. Roberts, C. W. McKee, Laurence 
Foster, Joseph S. Sinzer. Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1954. 
Pp. v-+886. $7.50. 


Another book typifying broad Social Science approaches is presented. 
Yet, withal, it stands as not just another book. Edited, it does not go the 
way of most such books in its lack of organization and semblance of data. 
Commendations are in order to the editors for a job well-done of knitting 
into an organized and logical whole, the broad area of the Social Sciences. 
The material is unusually up-to-date and resplendent with scientific ob- 
jectivity. 

The aim of the authors has been to provide a general education in 
the area of the social sciences. The first part, historical, elaborates to 
some extent on the heritage of contemporary America. The second part, 
Generic Foundations of Contemporary American Culture treats of such 
things as social problems, population, culture community, institutions, 
social processes, social control, etc. Part three delves into the process of 
socialization. An up-to-date analysis and development of the political 
setting of contemporary American culture composes part four of the book. 
Finally, the economic organization of American culture brings to a close 
the broad synthesis of ideas and trends. 

Valuable to teachers are the concise summaries at the end of each 
chapter, as well as the “Coordinated Activities” sections at the end of each 
of the five parts of the book. 

IGNATIUS S. KLOSEK, O.S.B. 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. : 


Sociology: the Study of Human Relations. By Arnold M. Rose. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xv-+589. $6.00. 


Among the many new or revised textbooks in introductory sociology 
which have recently appeared on the market this one deserves special 
attention. Its author, one of the leading younger sociologists, shows his 
outstanding qualities also in this book. It is written in clear and simple 
language and yet presents lucid and profund thoughts; a mature adult 
will enjoy reading it as much as a sophomore student. Built on a solid 
theoretical framework, it illustrates the social situations and constellations 
which it describes with data and facts taken from our times. Thus the 
basic concepts of our science become acceptable to the reader as useful 
keys to the full-blooded reality which surrounds him and whose under- 
standing he expects from sociology. The footnotes refer the student to 
books as well as articles and in this way initiate him also into an intel- 
ligent reading of our professional mazagines. In addition, an annotated 
bibliography gives ten titles to each chapter, hence permitting the student 
to concentrate on some well-selected books of main importance. There 
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are some other firsts tried out by Rose: a list of definitions of essential 
sociological terms, and a brief survey of vocational opportunities for soci- 
ology majors. 

Since it has become a habit with many textbook writers to delve into 
biology, anthropology, and psychology instead of developing a sociological 
outline within which one may refer to the sister sciences it should be 
emphasized that Rose has consciously rejected this modern tendency. He 
begins with discussing the interrelations between people, the process of 
communication, and the constant adjustment and readjustment of people’s 
behavior toward each other. After having described this social universe 
he turns to the individual and views him under his biogenic, psychogenic, 
and sociogenic aspects. 

Against these great merits of Rose’s text some objections have to be 
mentioned. There is a certain unbalance in the distribution of the material. 
Three chapters are unnecessary for the purposes of the book: Chapter 15 
on social problems, Chapter 17 on morale and group solidarity, and prob- 
ably also Chapter 14 that summarizes the findings of Rose’s own research 
in a local community. Furthermore, too much space is used for a discus- 
sion of caste, the chapter on population goes into too many details, and 
the section on family as an institution deals with features that belong to 
the special family course. Of course, these are minor faults; the teacher 
can simply eliminate such passages of the book from the reading require- 
ments for his students. 

A more serious weakness of the book is its disregard for the nature 
of man. There is nothing in the text that would be in direct contradiction 
to what we consider the true nature of man, hence nothing in the book is, 
from a Catholic point of view, objectionable. Only something essential 
is missing. This is so much more astonishing as the omission of a refer- 
ence to the Real Self of the individual person results in a neglect of the 
I-Thou relationship, the dialogue situation, without which the communica- 
tion process cannot be understood. An analysis of society with its inter- 
personal and intergroup relations is simply not complete unless the meta- 
physical, or rather, metasocietal origin of man is taken into account. It 
is to be regretted that a scholar of the stature of Rose does not see the 
nexus between the “trans-sociogenic” personality of man and many ob- 
servable sociological facts in the area of human relations. But since there 
is scarcely anything in the text that we as Catholics have to reject, this 
otherwise excellent and brilliant book can well be used in Catholic schools. 


RupDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The State of the Social Sciences. Edited by Leonard D. White. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xi+473. $6.00. 


Publication of this volume makes available a collection of the papers 
read by thirty-two outstanding American social scientists at the meetings 
held at the University of Chicago on November 10-12, 1955, on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the Social Research 
Building. The main purpose of the book is indicated by its title and sub- 
title; that is, to show the present state of the social sciences in the United 
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States through “a reappraisal of the problems, methods, and goals of the 
social science disciplines.” In this book are revealed three basic areas of 
contemporary concern, namely, social science as science, social science in 
relation to the civic arts, and social science in relation to the humanities. 

There are many books which consist of papers related to one discipline 
of social science, but only a few treat the whole field of the social sciences. 
For this reason alone the present volume should be of great value to social 
scientists in general. In view of the fact that interdisciplinary research 
is one of our main concerns today, this book will supply us with some 
useful material and information for the advancement of study in the entire 
field. In spite of the fact that the book is a collection of various papers 
written from various points of view, the papers are well arranged and 
their style is easy to read. It is to be hoped that the new concepts, theories, 
and experiments presented in this volume will stimulate a further aca- 
demic pursuit in the field. 

AGNES MASAKO ITO 

The Catholic University of Nagoya, Nagoya, Japan. 


Sociology: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society. By Arnold W. Green. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. xiv-+576. $6.50. 


During the past decade many sociology texts have been published 
whose merits remain questionable. Dr. Green’s revised book follows the 
usual pattern of introductory textbooks in sociology with the following 
additions: a substantial chapter on “Recreation in America,” a summary 
and questions for review after each of the twenty-six chapters, but, un- 
fortunately, too many photographs on chapter opening pages for a col- 
lege text. 

The book shares the common weakness of similar texts written by 
secular sociologists who seem to vacillate between the acceptance and 
denial of the presence in man of free will, social instinct, the moral law, 
etc. A point in fact is the passage in the introduction where the author 
states that “man has will and purpose” (p. 4). However, in the chapter 
on Social Change, he writes that “conscious evaluations finally determine 
social change, but this does not necessarily mean that men possess ‘free 
will’” (p. 513). He also holds that speech is due to “neural complexity” 
(p. 20); that our religious dogmas are from the mores (p. 76); and that 
there is a conflict between religion and science (p. 418). 

Despite the fact that Dr. Green does not adhere to the tenets of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy, his book, in the hands of a conscientious and experi- 
enced teacher with enough competence to correct and explain certain sec- 
tions, may challenge and stimulate both instructor and students. 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
River College, Nashua, N.H. 


A Preface to the Social Sciences. By Raymond F. Bellamy, Harrison V. 
Chase, Vincent V. Thursby, and Sadie G. Young. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. viii+532. $6.50. 


By means of an integrated survey approach, a sociologist, a geog- 
rapher, a political scientist, and an economist have produced a book con- 
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cerned with the study of man in society. The authors deal with such topics 
as: man’s relation to natural resources, his economic life and institutions, 
his social history, requirements, and inventions. The book is intended to 
meet the needs of the general reader and of students who wish to pursue 
more advanced courses in the social sciences in American colleges and 
universities. 

Rather unique is the incorporation of geographical facts to assist 
the reader in an understanding of the problems involved in human rela- 
tions. An anthropological orientation regards the individual as the center 
of society and stresses his personal responsibilities to mankind. 

Although this useful book deals with numerous fundamental prin- 
ciples, it is also concerned with some of the most serious and challenging 
problems facing modern society. The treatment is designed to encourage 
in the reader a curiosity regarding his social environment, an awareness 
of social problems and their ramifications, and a critical approach to the 
way of life in the twentieth century. 


There is an abundance of supplementary data, both tabular and illustra- 
tive, which make this book a source of essential information about society 
on both a national and a world scale. The results of the latest research 
studies have been included. Discussion questions for written and oral 
analysis and a selected list of Readings appear at the end of each of the 
twenty-one chapters. 

Epwarp A. Hutit 
The University of Dayton, Dayton 9, O. 


Race Issues in the World Scene. By Melvin Conant. Honolulu: The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+145. $4.00. 


Thirty-six social scientists and administrators met in Hawaii in the 
summer of 1954 to discuss inter-group conflict and tension on a world- 
wide level under the theme Race Relations in World Perspective. The 
sessions, closed to the public and to the press, are herein summarized. 

The discussions, participated in by representatives from every part of 
the world, had a remarkable breadth, which is well captured in this slim 
volume. In fact, breadth seemed to have been the goal for “no conference 
session was considered to have exhausted a topic, and it is impossible to 
speak of any conclusions reached.” 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the most valuable part of the book is the 
last chapter — setting out further fields for the study of race. Doors are 
opened to numerous research projects. 

In the book, and apparently in the conference, race was never defined. 
Frankly admitting that it was not interested in examining “race” as de- 
fined by the natural scientists, the conference set out to examine the extent 
of ideas about “race” and the use of race as a dynamic factor in inter-group 
relations. 

In the end race comes close to including even a people’s pride in its 
cultural past, or any stress on uniqueness. This is running backwards at 
a remarkable speed. 


DANIEL M. CANTWELL 


Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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The Negro Potential. By Eli Ginzberg and others. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+144. $3.00. 

Urgent problems of our society need periodic historical-statistical 
appraisals of progress toward their alleviation. This is especially true 
of the problems of the Negro. The Negro Potential by Ginzberg and others 
is such an appraisal: in fact, a rather good one. It is factual, dispas- 
sionate, and treats progress toward integration more as social change 
rather than as crusade. 

American society has wasted its Negro talent consistently. In former 
times it tried to keep Negroes in jobs that could be held by the naive and 
the illiterate. Such jobs are no more. A maid who cannot take a phone 
message is no help to a family. There is no place in the factory for the 
worker who cannot find his own card in the clock rack. There is no place 
for the Negro but with the whites. With them he must engage in the 
inseparable processes of competition and cooperation. He must, therefore, 
be prepared on the same basis as the whites. 

Ginzberg holds that more opportunities are opening for the Negroes. 
Their preparations for such opportunities, however, have often been inade- 
quate. Poor school facilities are part of the problem. Negro conservatism 
is another part. Many understandably will not gamble on preparing for 
job opportunities that may or may not be open to Negroes in the near 
future. 

The tone of the work is cautiously optimistic. Ginzberg seems to hold 
that a healthy economy means a healthy job future for Negroes. The 
chapter on the Negro soldier is quite thorough and deserves wide reading. 

JAMES EDWARD McCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Sociology and Social Work. By Arthur Hillman. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 72. $1.00. 


The relationship between sociology and social work, which is implied 
in the title of Dean Hillman’s monograph, gets brief attention in this 
excellent account of the development and characteristics of American social 
work. Dean Hillman has written a summary of social work that should 
be useful for the undergraduate or the interested layman. His discussions 
of public and private welfare services, social work methods and social 
work as a profession are interestingly and briefly presented. But brevity 
of necessity leads to omission: sometimes of what is important. The dis- 
cussion of casework is so general that the average reader will not get a 
very clear idea of casework. The bibliography suffers from brevity, too. 
Books about community organization, casework, and other methods in 
social work are among those that could have been profitably added to it. 

The final chapter, “Social Values and Current Issues,” talks about 
such things as the role of voluntary agencies, community planning, and 
the welfare state. Hillman’s own values are evident, but his discussion 
is a balanced one. His monograph would be well worth adding to the 
reading list of sociology courses that need a comprehensive but brief 
overview of social work. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Lester Frank Ward in American Thought. By John C. Burnham. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Annals of American Sociology, 1956. Pp. 31. $1.00. 


Government As Entrepreneur and Social Servant. By Henry J. Abraham. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


Human Relations in International Affairs. By Seymour W. Beardsley and 
Alvin G. Edgell. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 
v+40. $1.00. 

The author “takes Ward apart” in this small volume. Ward was 
seemingly a sociologist of some repute; also a geologist and philosopher. 
The author doesn’t think much of Ward in any role. Ward was a reformer 
who lacked the ability to meet and solve the practical problems of life. 
One of the most significant remarks was that Ward failed to develop 
with the science of sociology. Sociologists “are stuck with Ward” (p. 8). 
Ward was not even a minor philosopher. In a frank statement the author 
writes that Ward was not too poor a sociologist, but he could not adapt 
to change. This is not such a serious crime. In a well documented work 
the author seems to have arrived at a pre-determined position. Ward was 
not a bad professor, but was not too highly regarded in his own house. 

There is a basic difference between any one political system and any 
one economic philosophy: so believes Henry Abraham. Also, economic 
planning is not in itself destructive of political freedom. He distinguishes 
between the ownership theory of most European planning and the regu- 
larity principle found in the United States. This is, above all, a fair dis- 
cussion of the theme. The author does seem to support what government 
activity is now practiced in this country. 

The third work is possibly misnamed. It is a bibliography of inter- 
national relations. Included are works not directly in that field, but hav- 
ing a distinctly sociological flavor. These writings are said to deal in 
part with foreign affairs. The titles vary from theoretical anthropology 
to war, politics, and insanity. A handy cross-reference guide is included. 

KENNETH J. CAREY 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas. 


Mental Health Planning for Social Action. By George S. Stevenson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. Pp. x+358. $6.50. 


With over half our hospital beds occupied by mentally ill patients, 
we are becoming more aware how close the problem of mental health is 
to each of us. To help us understand the problem better, to acquaint us 
with the helps available, to emphasize that “there is more scientific knowl- 
edge and technique for dealing with mental illness than is now being 
used” is Dr. Stevenson’s purpose. He urges us to a well-founded mental 
health program, one that will be effective and efficient. Problems of mental 
health, agencies that can help solve them, preventive measures, the bases 
of a positive program in the various phases of modern life, factors involved 
in program execution: all are brought up and discussed in an interesting 
manner. 

Most helpful is the appendix on “Visual Aids,” as well as the short 
but complete chapter bibliographies. Of special note is the author’s dis- 
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cussion of Clinical Pastoral Training for the clergy. Non-Catholics have 
had such programs for years. Catholic effort in this direction has been 
sporadic and fairly unfruitful. The need of this training nowadays is so 
widely recognized and demanded for our priests that we piously hope 
that the Ordinaries of the Country will soon give impetus and blessing 
to a program of Clinical Pastoral Training in a truly Catholic setting. 
Dr. Stevenson’s sympathetic approach to Catholic principles and practices 
in the matter of mental health is most gratifying. This is a ‘must’ book 
for every person who has any interest in the field of mental health and 
its problems. 
CHARLES J. FABING, Chaplain 


Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


Migration and Mental Disease. By Benjamin Malzberg and Everett S. 
Lee. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1956. Pp. x+142. 
$1.50. 

The reasons for the appalling rise in the rate of mental disease are 
the main concern of those who are seeking to remedy mental disorders. 
In their monograph, Migration and Mental Disease, Dr. Malzberg and Dr. 
Lee have attempted to show the close correlation which exists between 
migration and the admission of patients to mental institutions. This 
“pilot study” by the Committee on Migration Differentials was sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council. The members of the Committee 
planned to analyze the rates of first admission to hospitals for mental 
disease in New York State for the 3-year period 1939-41; they based their 
investigation on migrant and non-migrant components of the 1940 pop- 
ulation. 

In the introduction, Dorothy S. Thomas summarizes the early studies 
of nativity differentials, the ecological studies, Odegaard’s studies and 
Malzberg’s studies, pointing to their erroneous correlations since many 
factors such as age, sex, color, and race were not held constant. 

The work of Malzberg and Lee is a more extensive study for besides 
controlling the factors mentioned above, it offers several comparisons 
between migrants and non-migrants and even among different types of 
migrants. Each chapter presents separate comparisons for total psychoses, 
dementia praecox, manic-depressive and other types of psychoses. 

Regardless of the fact that the authors admit unavoidable discrep- 
ancies in their study, their conclusions, that mental disease was more 
frequent for migrants than for non-migrants and that the rates of first 
admission for total psychoses were much higher for recent than for earlier 
migrants, throw light on mobility as a cause of mental illness. 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 

Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


Field Projects and Problems. By Celia B. Stendler. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. iv+60. $2.00. 
For a handy workbook of assignments in a course of Educational 
Sociology, Field Projects and Problems in Educational Sociology and So- 
cial Foundations of Education, should prove very satisfactory. The range 
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of topics, including units on: Growing Up in a Society, The School and 
the Community, The Class Structure of American Society, Minorities in 
American Society, The Social Function of the School, and The Teacher 
as a Professional Person, among the fourteen units included, should fit 
any standard work in educational sociology. Each of the fourteen units 
has two, three, or four problems presented for the student. 
EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 

Assumption High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Analytical Bibliography of International Migration Statistics, 1925-1950. 
By United Nations, Population Branch of the Department of Social 
Affairs. New York: International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. v+195. $2.00. 


Documentation of research is difficult in the field of international 
migration because sources of data are scattered and often remain unknown 
to investigators. The present U.N. publication does much to reduce the 
difficulty. Unlike some previous reports from the same source this report 
gives no actual statistics. Rather it analyzes international migration 
statistics for twenty-four selected countries from 1925 to 1950. Material 
for each country is divided into three parts. Part I lists the primary 
sources for each country, other publications containing pertinent data, 
and definitions and explanations relevant to that country. Part II indi- 
cates for what years the primary sources contain information about arrivals 
and departures. Part III, by far the largest portion of the report, gives 
a synoptic table listing all information for the breakdowns of major cate- 
gories of arrivals and departures by the years for which it is available. 

Librarians seeking reference material in a specialized field should 
investigate this paper-bound volume. Sociology teachers and graduate 
students interested in research in the field of international migration 
will find here a guide to pertinent material. 

JOHN C. REED, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland 13, O. 


Democracy and Dictatorship: Their Psychology and Patterns of Life. By 
Zevedei Barbu. New York: Grove Press, 1956. Pp. 275. $3.50. 


This is a scholarly work written by a Rumanian who did not leave his 
country until 1948 and thus lived successively under democracy, fascism, 
and communism. Now he is teaching social psychology at the University 
of Glasgow. His approach and presentation are certainly different from 
what we are accustomed to. The author appeals more than we usually 
do to history and sees in the historical process the key for the co-ordina- 
tion of the psychological and sociological approach. Democracy, as a frame 
of mind, has been translated into institutions and modes of social behavior 
in a certain historical context. On the other hand, the mental attitudes 
which make up the democratic frame of mind have grown out of experi- 
ences which are characteristic of certain historical periods. 

The author who is well acquainted with the current American litera- 
ture on personality (especially the works of the Adorno group and of 
Fromm on the authoritarian personality) integrates these and other psy- 
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chological analyses into his less clinical and more historical method of 
“patterns-of-life” studies. Democracy is described as the form of life 
appropriate for a flexible society in which reason and tolerance play a 
leading part. Nazism is seen as an outgrowth of concentration of power 
at a time favorable to regressive behavior as expressed in an increasing 
belief in myths. The Communist way of life can be traced back to the 
individual’s dogmatic attitude of life. Most important is the last chapter 
of the book dealing with the role of the individual in history. 

Any student of political sociology will have to give careful attention 
to Barbu’s book that was first published in England in the International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 

RuDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Five Hundred over Sixty. By Bernard Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice M. 
Togo, and Thomas S. Langner. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1956. Pp. 345. $4.00. 


Counseling is the need of the aged, concludes this committee of experts 
from the New York City Department of Health, Cornell University Medical 
College, Cornell Social Science Research Center, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Limiting its study to the aged populace in the district of the Kips 
Bay-Yorkville Health Center, New York City, the research group isolated 
patterns of old age adjustment to marriage, employment, and the social 
self; measured the health status of the aged, and their attitudes toward 
community facilities. Appendices satisfactorily explain their methods of 
sampling and measurement. 

Some implications of their findings, for programs elsewhere attempt- 
ing the same services to the aged: (1) the sixties are usually most crucial 
years for older persons. (2) Chronologic age as the criterion of aging 
must be discarded. (3) First requisite of any program for the aged is 
recognition of their individuality. (4) Vast numbers of aged succeed in 
adjusting without professional aid. (5) Emphasize routine physical check- 
up, because it is also the most acceptable springboard to counseling. (6) 
The “neighborhood” character of recreation-centers encourages usage. 
(7) Employment ban should be re-appraised, perhaps abolished. (8) Re- 
move from the public mind its negative stereotypes of older peoples. (9) 
Establish agencies for “ferreting out jobs for older workers.” (10) Insist 
on more creative insight into the problem of housing for single aged per- 
sons. (11) Promote programs of leisure time activities for continued 
personal development. 

If this book were biography, it would merit the plaudit: “definitive 
life.” 

THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Love in the South Seas. By Bengt Danielsson. (Tr. by F. H. Lyon). New 
York: Reynal & Co., 1956. Pp. 240. $4.00. 
A companion of Thor Heyerdahl on the Kon-Tiki voyage, the author 
has made several expeditions also to French Oceania, Western Amazonas, 
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and elsewhere for anthropological research. In this small volume he joins 
the fruit of his own observations with other anthropological data on the 
role of sexuality in Polynesian life. In general his theme is that sexual 
activity is a far more natural, uninhibited, and taken-for-granted part of 
the Polynesian’s life than ours, and is far less the object of morbid con- 
cern to the Polynesian. He argues that their attitude and behavior are 
far more normal and pleasant, and, perhaps owing to his Swedish train- 
ing, asks civilized society to learn from the Polynesians and permit more 
widespread sexual freedom. Obviously Mr. Danielsson’s approach is not 
that of the “value-free scientist.” 

The book draws attention to a few specific items of socio-anthropologi- 
cal worth and/or moral relevance, and it does contain some lessons from 
which certain childish attitudes toward sex and modesty in our society 
might profit. But its superficiality raises more questions in its incom- 
pleteness and personal assumptions than it answers. Free love and sexual 
license are quite fine even though such unfortunate developments as in- 
fanticide and family conflict occasionally ensue! That seems to suggest 
that Dr. Danielsson has neither found the Paradise he claims to have 
found, nor come close to realizing the full human values in sex. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola College and Seminary Branch, Fordham University, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


Tito’s Yugoslavia. By Eric Pridonoff. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. Pp. vii+243. $3.75. 


In 1945-1946 Eric Pridonoff was in Yugoslavia as an economic analyst 
for the State Department. Nearly ten years later he published this book 
which is less concerned with Tito’s Yugoslavia than with assessing the 
blame for Tito’s rise to power. 

After Churchill and Roosevelt, who were “ill-advised, badly misin- 
formed and incredibly gullible,” the culprits in Mr. Pridonoff’s even-handed 
distribution of guilt were “pseudo-psychologists in Washington,” “fuzzy- 
headed liberals,” those “secretly in favor of the world-state,” Communist 
agents in O. S. S. and the State Department, Louis Adamic, Claude Pep- 
per, Herbert Lehman, Fiorello LaGuardia, Eleanor Roosevelt and some un- 
named “high State Department officials who have been distinctly friendly 
toward Tito and Soviet Russia.” 

Tito’s Yugoslavia is not revealed in these pages. 

PAUL W. Facey, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 


Satellite Mentality. By Siegfried Kracauer and Paul L. Berkman. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. Pp. 194. $4.00. 


The problem of Satellite reaction to the Soviet Union is very much in 
the forefront of today’s news. So many persons, even experts, were sur- 
prised at last year’s developments in Poland and Hungary. They had 
reached the conclusion that the victims of Red aggression were hopelessly 
cowed, if not won over by Communist propaganda. Events proved these 
conclusions to be completely incorrect. 

In the light of this problem of understanding the mentality of the 
captive peoples, the present study should prove very useful. It is based 
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on interviews with about one hundred escapees from Iron Curtain lands. 
The interviewing was conducted from June 1951 to March 1952. Questions 
centered about their reactions to regime they left, their opinion of the 
United States, and the effect of Western radio communications upon these 
persons. 

Among the interesting conclusions reached, three are most important. 
One is that Soviet propaganda has some penetrating power, even among 
those who are consciously trying to resist it. Another is that religion is 
one of the strongest forces sustaining resistance. The third is that these 
people expect liberation to be the result of war. Far from fearing such a 
war, they would welcome it. 

While some of the material is dated, and all reflects the Stalin period 
of Communist control, there is nevertheless much that scholars and gov- 
ernment officials may find useful. 

JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Social Relations and Morale in Small Groups. By Eric F. Gardner and 
George G. Thompson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. Pp. 
ix+812. $6.00. 

Sociometry will take on a “new look” as a result of this study. This 
research has developed new sociometric instruments to add to the old, wide- 
ly-tested ones. 

The new instruments can boast these advantages chiefly: 1) Choices 
made by members of a group are related not to a complex, present situa- 
tion but to the satisfaction of a clearly-defined socio-psychological need; 
hence a permanence in the evaluation. 2) Each member of the group (or 
combination of members, without exception) acquires a score defining his 
ability to satisfy a specified need of the other members; hence no “isolated” 
members. This is made possible by the use of a rating scale, rather than a 
“choose-reject” method. 3) Ratings are made on a scale representing a 
far larger group which is “psychologically common” to all the raters (e.g., 
“all the men I have known”); hence a basis for comparing the social rela- 
tions and group-structure of one group with those of another. This last 
is the most significant advance found here. 

Supported by the Office of Naval Research, the authors directed a 
study of nine out of thirty-four social fraternities at Syracuse University. 
Their report is more admirable for its detailing and weighing of the 
methods used than for the wide significance of the results obtained by those 
methods. The technical discussions are probably a delight to the specialist 
in statistics and psychological measurements. One point of displeasure for 
this reviewer, however, was the seemingly illogical confusing of esprit de 
corps and group effectiveness as “two aspects” or “components” of group 
morale. 

PAUL BESANCENEY, S.J. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


The Peyote Religion: A Study in Indian-White Relations. By J. S. Slotkin. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. viii+196. $4.00. 


The Peyote Religion is a complex and a ceremony centering around 
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the ritual consumption of the part of this cactus-like plant which has a 
much-discussed but unquestionably narcotic effect. It is also the Native 
American Church of North America, which incorporates the ritual and its 
followers. The author of this monograph is himself an Indian and a 
Peyote church officer. As he points out, this is promising, since so few 
anthropological studies are carried out by members of the culture described, 

Disillusionment is quick. The work is, as the subtitle indicates, much 
concerned with the general case against white oppressors of Indians 
(doubtless justified, but here acquiring nothing new). Defense of the 
religion is based on the debatable effects of the plant, and on the right of 
Indians to distort scripture and white culture in attempts at assimilation 
— with no pretense that the distortion is anything else. 

This review can scarcely go beyond this short monograph in the con. 
troversial Peyote issue. But the author’s argument that the effects of the 
drug must be benevolent because the ceremony involves fast, accurate 
drumming and singing is naive. The author must not read any gossip 
columns about white — and colored — dance musicians. Also, his com. 
parison of peyote with curare or even quinine as a defense of the former 
drug is hardly helpful to his cause, for obvious reasons (p. 52). 

The American Indian, truly persecuted and certainly possessed of ad- 
mirable culture traits, deserves a better defense than this praise of an 
exotic cult. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
United Steelworkers of America, District 19, 400 Lock St., Tarentum, Pa. 


Worship and Work. By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: St. 
John’s Abbey Press, 1956. Pp. x+447. $5.00. 


Colman Barry’s name as author of a book on history is an implicit 
guarantee of its interest and pertinence. Worship and Work bears this out. 
A history of the first hundred years of St. John’s Abbey and University 
in Collegeville, Minnesota, it covers in reality a century of Catholic history 
of the North Middle West. Successes and failures, human heroism ani 
human frailty, zeal for God’s glory and the practical efforts demanded by 
it, interaction of the Episcopate and the religious superiors — all are laid 
before our eyes in his history of the rules of the six Abbots of St. John’s 

Dedicated to prayer, the education of youth, and missionary effort in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, yet reaching at one time or another from the 
Bahamas and Puerto Rico to Tokyo and Manila and to Mexico, the labor 
of these consecrated men under the Benedictine “Ora et Labora” are de 
tailed by a man who is admirably suited to the historian’s work. 

Although he is himself a member of the community at St. John’s 
Father Colman, as a true historian, draws a well-balanced picture of the 
varied influence which at times brought St. John’s to the brink of dissolv- 
tion and, much more often, raised it to heroic levels in bringing the Bene 
dictine ideal and, through it, Christ’s teachings to an America in the 
process of settlement. 

True, the book understandably loses pace in the last chapter covering 
the last decade or so of St. John’s first century. Dealing with many person: 
still alive, the historian cannot possibly assess their contribution to the 
total picture; nor can he pick from the kaleidoscope of present-day events} 
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those truly having an effect on present-day happenings. Following in the 
footsteps of Guilday and Tracy, yet adding his own individual mark to 
his work, Father Barry has given us in Worship and Work a really val- 
uable account of the history of the rise of the Church in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 

CHARLES J. FABING 
Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs. By Cyril O. Houle and 
Charles A. Nelson. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 176. $3.00. 


In the series of books published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion collectively entitled “Studies in Universities and World Affairs,” this 
volume is devoted in particular to the study of adult education as this 
phase of international affairs finds its development in a number of co- 
operating universities. 

Besides offering an excellent analysis of the goals of adult education 
for international understanding, the authors of the volume describe the 
function of the university in world affairs education, the need for col- 
laboration between educators of adults and experts in international affairs, 
and outline some of the programs most frequently found in universities. 
Ways to create and interest in world affairs are shown, and suggestions 
are made for future program patterns. 

One may deplore the fact that the great number of concrete examples 
based on surveys of sixty institutions of higher learning have been chosen 
almost exclusively from the large tax-supported universities. It would 
have been appropriate and useful to demonstrate at least some of the 
excellent work done in this field of international adult education by smaller 
and privately owned universities and colleges. Certainly it would have 
broadened the scope of the book if it had included recognition of how 
small financial means have achieved excellent results. 

Nevertheless, the book offers many hints, suggestions, and much val- 
uable advice as to how universities may help intensify and widen already 
existing interest among citizens actively concerned with world affairs. The 
book can be highly recommended; and its sponsors and authors should be 
congratulated on an excellent contribution to the studies on world affairs 
in so far as these affairs are furthered on the level of adult education. 

Lupwic H. MAI 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Baur, Benedict, O.S.B., IN SILENCE WITH GOD. Chicago: Henry Reg. 
nery Company, 1956, 157 pp. $3.50. 

Beevers, John, THE GOLDEN HEART. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1957, 79 pp. $1.75. 

Brunner, August, S.J.. A NEW CREATION TOWARDS A THEOLOGY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956, 
143 pp. $4.75. 

Burton, Doris, VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1957, 184 pp. $2.95. 

Davis, Jerome, RELIGION IN ACTION. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956, xii+319 pp. $4.75. 

Giese, Vincent J.. PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1957, 139 pp. $3.50. 

Huebener, Theodore, and Carl Hermann Voss, THIS IS ISRAEL. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956, x+166 pp. $3.75. 

(International Social Science Bulletin), THE FORMATION OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY. New York: UNESCO Publi- 
cations Service, 1956, 217-396 pp. $1.00. 

Lochet, Louis, SON OF THE CHURCH. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1956, 
xiii+255 pp. $4.50. 

Lowie, Robert H., THE CROW INDIANS. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1956, xii+350 pp. $3.00. 

Marcel, Gabriel, ROYCE’S METAPHYSICS. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1957, xix+180 pp. $4.50. 

Monsterleet, Jean S.J.. MARTYRS IN CHINA. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1957, 288 pp. $3.75. 

Munzer, Egbert, SOLOVYEV. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956, 
vi+154 pp. $4.75. 

Repland, L. C.,. ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1956, 203 pp. $3.50. 

(Reports & Papers in the Social Science), INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. New York: UNESCO Pub- 
lications Service, 1956, 100 pp. $.50. 

Revez, G.. THE ORIGINS AND PREHISTORY OF LANGUAGE. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956, viii+240 pp. $7.50. 

Richmond, Kenneth W., EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, 227 pp. $4.50. 

Rohrbach, Peter-Thomas, 0.C.D., CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1956, xiv+171 pp. $3.75. 

Williamson, Hugh Ross, JAMES, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1956, 255 pp. $3.75. 

Winick, Charles, DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957, 579 pp. $10.00. 

Zetterberg, Hans L., SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. New York: UNESCO Publications Service, 1956, 156 pp. 

$2.50. 
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JOSEPH F. GENSERT, EDITOR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Alexander, Dr. Ruth, “Are We Too Soft on Young Criminals?” Reader’s 
Digest, October 1956; condensed from an address before the National 
Sheriffs Association. 

Are we too soft on young criminals? Yes, says Dr. Alexander since 
professional persons such as sociologists, social workers, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists have entered the field of delinquency. Instead of protecting 
society from the delinquent, we are doing the opposite as we say he is 
“sick,” has “behavior disorders,” and needs treatment. The time has come 
to take these “young criminals” out of the hands of the professional wel- 
fare workers and put them back into the hands of the law enforcement 
officers who protect the law abiding citizens. The obvious question to raise 
at this point is why was this function changed? What led to the develop- 
ment of the use of professional personnel in the treatment of delinquents? 

One of the ultimate goals presented by Dr. Alexander in working 
toward the solution of the delinquency problem is to work toward eliminat- 
ing two common myths: 1) Crime does not pay. 2) Childhood is sacro-sanct. 

In regard to the first statment, obviously crime is paying for our 
delinquents, she points out, as they receive attention from families and 
community people; have special courts set up to handle them in a private 
setting where reporters have no access to them; and have “welfare laws” 
to protect them. The fact that the delinquent is committed to institutions 
such as training schools, reformatories, and penitentiaries is missing in 
this discussion of the rewards the delinquent reaps under our current 
programs. 

Along with her discussion of the second statement she points out that 
some children have an “innate aptitude for crime, just as some have an 
innate aptitude for playing the violin.” Omitting the age-old arguments 
of heredity versus environment, if this were true in only five per cent 
of all cases coming to courts, what wonderful knowledge! We could have 
the psychologists construct a test to measure this aptitude in early child- 
hood just as we measure musical aptitude. We could then act accordingly 
in the prevention of delinquency. 

Certainly we would agree with Dr. Alexander that children need 
discipline to achieve self-control. However, how this discipline is inflicted 
raises many questions. She states that delinquents break and ignore the 
law because they know “lawlessness brings no punishment.” We would 
challenge her to say this to the approximately 45,000 youngsters sen- 
tenced to public state training schools in the United States in 1953 for an 
average of approximately twelve months. She advocates the use of punish- 
ment, not as revenge, but to “instill fear of consequences.” Can respect for 
law and authority, and successful rehabilitation be developed through fear? 

The above are a few of the salient points of the excerpt of the speech 
as reproduced. Since the entire speech is lacking, perhaps there are some 
omissions which indicate what knowledge, experience, and research Dr. 
Alexander is using as the basis for her generalizations which condemn 
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modern methods of treatment in every area without offering the scientific 
basis which led her to reach these conclusions. We agree there is tremen- 
dous room for improvement in the handling and treatment of the delin- 
quent. There have probably been instances where he has been “over-pro- 
tected” and handled with “kid gloves,” just as in the other extreme there 
have been instances when he has been punished too severely as an 
“example.” We all have much to learn in the prevention and treatment 
of delinquency, both professional and law enforcement personnel. How- 
ever, the need is to analyze this objectively and scientifically in re-evaluat- 
ing where we are going. Mary E. Becc 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Leonard, Charles W., “A Community Approach to Delinquency,” Federal 
Probation, XX (4): 10-15, December 1956. 


The many confusing and conflicting statements which are given to 
the public concerning delinquency, its causes, prevention and cure, are the 
subject of Mr. Leonard’s approach to this problem. In reviewing periodi- 
cals, press releases and public statements made by various specialists in 
the field of delinquency, Mr. Leonard has found many conflicting view- 
points, which appear to be based primarily on the limited scope of knowl- 
edge and experience of the particular specialist involved rather than on 
the combined understanding of the various professional disciplines. He 
goes on to emphasize that this type of approach defeats our aim of better 
understanding and treatment of delinquents, since it confuses the general 
public, which must support the appropriate and necessary legislation and 
budgets. 

In outlining the necessary steps which he feels must be taken to 
achieve an unified approach, Mr. Leonard asks three questions which must 
be reviewed by all disciplines. 

The first question concerns the term delinquency itself. Before we 
can intelligently discuss the problem of delinquency, we must first agree 
on its meaning. The definition offered by Mr. Leonard is that “Delinquency 
is the symptom of a personality, social, or cultural disorder. Personality 
is mind, body, and soul.” This definition certainly encompasses the total 
individual and encourages the contribution of knowledge from all profes- 
sional disciplines. 

The second and more difficult point poses the question, “Why does a 
child become delinquent?” It is in this area of causality that most spe- 
cialists can be accused of creating dissension and confusion, both within 
professional circles and among the lay populace. As Mr. Leonard so aptly 
points out, delinquency has been attributed to everything from comic books 
to poverty, from intelligence to family. An unified approach, emphasizes 
Mr. Leonard, must recognize that there are factors contributing to the 
delinquency of our children; it is not possible to isolate any specific one. 
It would appear that we professionals are maneuvering into the position of 
isolating factors for the public, which, because of its confusion, demands 
a simple and concise statement of cause which can be easily understood by 
all. Mr. Leonard asks that we recognize the dangers of over-specialization 
and that we use “all the knowledge we have in all the scientific disciplines.” 

The third question asks, “What are we doing about delinquency?” The 
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primary stress of this portion of Mr. Leonard’s article is on the need for 
funds to enable the expansion of our research in the areas of delinquency 
and misbehavior. We must examine and evaluate the facilities which are 
presently available to delinquent and emotionally disturbed children to 
determine how well they are meeting the needs of the individual child. Mr. 
Leonard recognizes, in conclusion, that all of us are experts on juvenile 
delinquency and that we are the ones to whom the community is looking 
for guidance and direction. He urges that all of the professions play on 
the same team and that such disciplines as psychiatry, psychology, so- 
ciology, education and social work create a community team of agencies 
and adopt a basic operating philosophy. 

This article is presented in a very forthright manner and, although 
it does not present any startling new concepts, it offers a real challenge 
to all professional disciplines to stop and renew their present approach to 
the problem of delinquency. Without singling out the specific scope of any 
particular discipline, it should stimulate every professional person to 
examine his present approach and to direct his energies toward an unified 
team approach to the problems of delinquency. URBAN H. TEKIP 


The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Muntz, Earl E., “Women’s Changing Role in the United States Employ- 
ment Market.” International Labour Review, LXXIV, 5, November 
1956; 415-436. 


In most countries throughout the world the proportion and percentage 
of economically engaged women in the total labor force have been fairly 
constant. Yet in the period between 1870 and 1950 here in the United 
States both the proportion and the percentage of employed women have 
increased two-fold. Muntz has termed this as “the American woman’s 
occupational revolution.” With the use of demographic and labor statistics 
the author briefly portrays the history of this revolution and gives some 
of its causes. 

At the turn of the century, American women, beginning to use their 
education, entered into many jobs which were once open exclusively to 
men. The First World War then accelerated immensely the shift of women 
to the factory, for large numbers of men, leaving their employment, went 
to war. Women replaced them. At the end of the war, many women left 
salaried employment. Between 1920 and 1930 the number of the male 
labor force rose 13.7 per cent; between 1930 and 1940, 5.3 per cent. In 
the corresponding years women in labor increased 24.5 and 25.2 per cent. 
These increases were well above the increase of the female population in 
these years. 

World War II gave the biggest impetus to the employment of women. 
“The female labor force increased at a phenomenal rate during the war 
years, rising from 14 million in 1940 to a peak of slightly over 19 million 
in 1945.” Naturally, female employment decreased after the war. “By 
1950 women’s employment was again rising rapidly.” Since 1950 the 
number of women workers has increased by over 5 million, and women at 
the present time make up at least 35.7 per cent of the total labor force. 
The total number of women working on October 1, 1955, was 21,419,000. 
Besides the increase in number of female workers, there has been a great 
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change in the type of work done. Using the 1950 census, Muntz points 
out that since 1940 women have entered into every major industry and 
occupation. 

The author brings to light six factors influencing women to work, § 
Briefly, they are: (1) necessity; (2) desire to raise the standard of living; 
(3) appeal of the active life of business; (4) utilization of spare time; 
(5) the capitalization of talent; (6) the demands of industry. 

Muntz also points out that “Americans have acquired the reputation 
of being the most married people in the world.” In 1951, 92.8 per cent 
of the women reaching the 50-54 age bracket were or had been married, 
In the same year 16.7 per cent of American girls in the 15-19 age group 
were or had been married. “This latter figure is in sharp contrast to... 
4.5 per cent in England ... 1.6 per cent in Ireland ...5.6 in France... 
1.9 in Federal Republic of Germany... .” It is the current estimate that 
one-half of all wives are gainfully employed in their first year of marriage; 
after five years of marriage less than one-fifth of all wives are employed, 
“In April 1955, 55.8 per cent of the women workers in the United States 
were married women living with their husbands, 16 per cent widowed and 
divorced and 25.2 per cent single.” 

The value of this article lies in the implications of what these facts 
mean in relationship to the family and the society in which the family lives, 
Louis E. FALKNER 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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